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A FEW WORDS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


BEING TITE SUBSTANCE OF A COURSE OF PUBLIC LECTURES DELIVERED IN 
PLIMPTON HALL. 


By J. Storer Coss. 
THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

The word ‘‘sentence’’ is derived from the Latin, sententia, 
and this, in turn, conies from sentire, which means to discern 
by the senses, to think. From this we obtain the idea of 
heing of an opinion, or of judging ; thus, in law, a sentence is 
the opinion of the court as to the merits of the case before it. 
In the use of this word its meaning has been extended, so as to 
embrace the formal expression of that opinion ; and, in criminal 
cases, it even includes the naming of the punishment to be in- 
tlicted upon the convicted prisoner. A great many definitions 
of a grammatic sentence have been furnished us, but in their en- 
deavors, the English writers have not been so happy as the Ger- 
inan. By the former, with whatever complexity they may 
invest the matter, we are usually told that in order to have a 
sentence we must have sense: a statement which itself is a wit- 
ness of its fallacy. Many sentences may, and do, contain noth- 
ing but unalloyed nonsense, but every sentence must, as Becker 
says, be the verbal expression of an idea. 

Every sentence must consist of two parts: the first, that 
about which something is stated, called the subject ; the second, 
that which is said about this subject, called the predicate. In 
no sentence can more than these two parts be found, and when- 
ever, in any classification, a copula is discovered, this term may 
at once be discarded, and the word to which it is applied may 


. be considered as a part of the predicate, which must comprise all 


the words which are used to convey that which is predicated, pro- 
claimed, or asserted of the subject. If that which we affirm 
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concerning the subject embraces the performance of an action, 
whose effects are not centred in or confined to the actor, it is 
clear that what we predicate of the subject must contain the 
name of that which is affected, as the result of this action. 
That which is thus introduced is called the object. 

As, for the proper comprehension of a matter, it is necessary 
that the meaning and the employment of its terms be thorough:- 
ly understood, it will be well now to take under review these 
two: subject and object. By means of a proposition let the ex- 
amination be made. 


.“* As James was passing quietly along the street, John rushed from a house ; 
and, before he could get away, struck him violently with a stick.” 


This statement, freed from the modifications of its various 
parts, may be reduced to the simple assertion : 


“John struck James.” 


Of this sentence, according to the principle already laid down, 
John is called the subject, and James the object. Each of these 
words comes to us from jactwm, the supine of the verb jacere, 
and to this are added the respective prefixes suband ob. Jacere 
means to throw, to cast, or to place; sub signifies under, or under 
the power of ; while ob implies a voluntary lying in the way of, 
or opposition to. It is clear that the statement above given does 
not contain anything by which we can arrive at the conclusion, 
that the person struck purposely or voluntarily threw himself 
in the way of the striker, or placed himself in a position of an- 
tagonism to him ; nor is anything said which can lead us to the 
supposition, that John was under the dominion of James, but 
rather that the contrary was the fact. It is evident that John 
was not physically subject to James, or in his power, but that 
he is the object, which, by the operation of his own will, has 
been placed in opposition to James, and that, for the time being, 
James was in subjection to him. 

But it is argued that, with this physical relation existing be- 
tween the persons named, we have nothing whatever to do; that, 


notwithstanding this, John is grammatically the subject of the | 


sentence as he is the subject of our thought when we predicate 
anything of him—that the subject of a sentence is that upon 
which our thought is centred, or which is held under the do- 
minion of our intellect. The fallacy of this argument lies in 
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the use of the term “subject of our thought.’’ We have no 
such control over the exercise of intellectual power, as will en- 
able us to centre our minds at will upon anything, and subject 
‘it to their operations. We cannot, as a consequent upon desire, 
place anything whatever under the dominion of thought. Thought 
is itself the subject, and is held in bondage by that which engages 
it. We have not the power to coerce it into any channel of our 
choice. There must be some independent, though connecting 
circumstance, creating and placing before us the objects of our 
reflection, and even influencing the current of our meditation. 
The mere existence of the will or desire to think, pre-supposes 
this presentation to the mind. But even when this has been 
effected, we have not, at all times, the power to keep this object 
within the compass of our mental vision. Notwithstanding all 
our efforts—which indeed are exercised upon our own faculties, 
and not upon the object which engages our attention—we fre- 
quently find ourselves unable to release our thought from the 
thraldom in which it is held by something, which differs, in 
every essential particular, from that upon which we wish to 
concentrate it. We often hear of the ‘‘ wandering of our 
thoughts,’ but we are not to suppose from this figurative ex- 
pression, that they are like bees, which wander at will from 
flower to flower, extracting the honey from one, and then seek- 
ing a fresh supply in another. The wandering here referred to, 
takes place in spite of all our efforts to restrain it. We can not 
successfully resist the force, by which any object keeps possess- 
ion of our minds, any more than we can bestow upon the latter 
the power to select as subjects, the objects which control them. . 
The argument then, which is adduced for calling the subject, that 
portion of the sentence of which a predication is made, will 
rather tend to show that such a use of the term is incorrect. 

But proceed further, and examine the grammatic relations, 
which exist between the different parts of the sentence. One 
part exerts an authority over the other, so as to compel a cer- 
tain agreement with it. That which is so controlled must be 
under the governance of the other. It is that of which the dec- 
laration is made, which exercises this power over the principal 
word of the predicate: the verb. It is the object which is thrown 
against the verb, compelling it to agree with it in number and 
person. ‘This verb in its turn is possessed of an influence, oper- 
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ating upon the noun which is commonly called its object. This 
noun is subject to the authority of the verb, by which it is ne- 
cessitated to appear in a particular case. How is it, then, that 
that which occupies a position of authority, is entitled a subject, 
and that which is held in subjection to authority, an object? A 
prince is never called a subject of the realm, over which he exer- 
cises royal jurisdiction ; neither in anatomy, is that which is 
operated upon by the surgeon, called an object. In every sci- 
ence but that of grammar, which should be the most careful in 
the use of language, that which is controlled or governed, is 
called the subject. This is in accordance with the derivation 
and recognized meaning of the word, yet in grammar that which 
exercises the controlling power is called by this name. 

To reverse the application of these terms may create a revul- 
sion of feeling, and perchance, to those familiar with the pres- 
ent use, some confusion of ideas may result. This however will 
be of short duration. The mind of man is by nature so consti- 
tuted, that, in a very short time, it adapts itself to a familiari- 
zation with the most radical changes. But even if the difficulties 
should remain with those who have passed through the era of 
pupilage, the inversion or the maintenance of the present sys- 
em would be but the choice of continuing one of two evils, and 
in this, asin every other case, the greater must be sacrificed to 
the less. 

Although, as has been said, no sentence can contain more than 
two principal parts, yet to each of these, numerous accessories 
may be found. These, however, have no value whatever, except 
as accessories; and through the consideration of them, not in 
this light, a great many unnecessary terms have been introduced 
into our various systems of analysis. It cannot be supposed that. 
any expounder of science would multiply terms, for the purpose 
of creating misunderstanding in the minds of those who desire to. 
gain a knowledge of the subject which he teaches, yet it is diffi- 
cult to conceive what other effect can be produced by the num- 
ber of unnecessary expressions made use of in the several meth- 
ods of analysis, propounded by the different writers upon 
grammar. 

Whatever may be the system followed, we are invariably intro- 
duced to a compound sentence, which consists of nothing 
more than two or more statements, contained within one period. 
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We might with as much propriety call two or more horses 
a compound horse, because they are harnessed to the same 
vehicle. The conjunctions, by which the sentences are bound 
together, do not form a union of them, any more than do the 
straps which keep together the horses, affect their individuality. 
Next is placed before our view the complex sentence, which ap- 
pears to be a period, containing, besides the principal statement. 
a collection of words which, in the form of a sentence, explains 
the main idea; or, as it is more generally expressed, which con- 
sists of a leading affirmation and one or more assertions depend- 
ent upon it. 

We may have a period containing two or more sentences, some 
of which, as grammarians say, bear towards the others the rela- 
tionship of dependency ; or we may have any number of simple 
sentences, each independent of the other, yet connected by con- 
junctions. But it is surely creating acomplex science, to apply 
to these periods, terms which denote that a combination of the 
various sentences embraced within them has taken place. Sen- 
tences are not like substances in nature’s physical realm. Many 
of these combine in various proportions, forming new substances, 
which often differ widely from any of their components. The 
new substances may justly be called compounds, but if a mere 
mixture had taken place, each constituent maintaining its origi- 
nal characteristics, it would not be called by this name, even 
though the different elements had become so blended, that it had 
been rendered next to impossible to effect a separation. This 
combination may, apparently, take place among words. For 
instance, from the words hand and some we get 


“ Handsome,” 


a compound, which in some of its uses, differs, in every essential, 
from either of its constituents. With sentences, however, no 
such effect can be produced, and nothing useful can be gained 
by applying to them terms, which imply that such a change has 
been accomplished. 

Examine, for example, the following proposition : 


“The ancients believed that the sun revolved round the earth.” 


By some writers this is called a compound, and by others a 
complex, sentence. Yet, if we confine ourselves to the fact 
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which it sets forth, it appears simple enough. It contains but 
the two necessary essential elements ; a subject : 


‘‘The ancients,” 
and a predicate : 
“believed that the sun revolved round the earth.” 
The predicate consists of a verb: 
“believed,” 


and an object: 
“that the sun revolved around the earth.” 


This object, on account of which exist the differences of opin- 
ion respecting the nature of the sentence, would of course have 
been more simple in form, had it been expressed by means of 
one word. But the form does not affect the nature of the state- 
ment ; in signification it is as simple as it can possibly be. It is 
absolutely free from modifications. It is not itself the expres- 
sion of any idea, consequently it can not be a sentence. Under 
these circumstances it need scarcely be said, that it is not a de- 
pendent sentence. We have nothing whatever to do with this 
object, except as a collection of words, forming a noun, and 
representing something which the ancients believed. 

There is no apparent necessity for making a separate class 
of those sentences, whose subjects or objects are expressed 
by means of more words than one. If two words are placed in 
such relation, that, of the one some fact is predicated by the 
other, the relationship so expressed is called a simple sentence. 
To whatever extent the number of these words may be increased, 
if we still express the same idea, the character of the sentence is 
not changed, it still remains a simple sentence. If, however, we 
add words which modify any portion of it, it becomes a modified 
sentence. It no longer remains simple, but certainly it does not 
become a compound. Neither does a junction of any number of 
simple or modified sentences, form one which can be called com- 
pound. 

But grammarians can not even stop at uniting principals and 
accessories, so as to forma separate class of sentences ; they 
proceed to analyze the structures of the accessories them- 
selves. In a sentence containing an object, either the subject, 
the verb, or the object, may be modified in a variety of ways ; 
and as modifications, either single words, or collections of words, 
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called clauses or phrases, may be used. These terms seem to 
be used promiscuously, the one for the other ; and confusion in 
the minds of students is created by this indiscriminate exchange. 
The former is the more appropriate in this connection, as it is 
applied to those portions of the sentence, which are used to close 
up and complete the idea ; while the latter could, with more fit 

ness, be employed to designate the whole expression ; 7. ¢., as a 
synonym for sentence. 

The relations which these modifying clauses bear to that part 
of the sentence to which they are added, are similar to those 
which would exist, were the same qualifications expressed by in- 
dividual words. In the sentences : 


“We traveled quickly,” 
and 
“We traveled with great rapidity,” 

the word ‘ quickly,”’ and the clause ‘‘with great rapidity,”’ have 
precisely the same office. Each is used for the simple purpose 
of directly modifying the verb ; and in so doing forms a part of 
the predicate. Why, then, in the latter case, should the process of 
analysis be extended to an examination of the clause? What 
object can be gained by classifying these expressions according to 
their forms ? As has already been said more than once, the forms 
ure of no consequence, the idea expressed is alone of importance. 
Notwithstanding this, many writers present their readers with 
several kinds of phrases or clauses, which they distinguish ac- 
cording to the appearances which they present to the eye, and al- 
together overlook the impressions which they make upon the 
mind. Four of these classes, as found in a popular work on 
Grammar,* are as follows: 

1st. A PREPOSITIONAL PHRASE ; being one which is introduced by a preposition, having 
a noun or a substitute as its object of relation ; as, He did his work 7x @ slovenly manner. 

2d. AN INFINITIVE PHRASE ; or a phrase introduced by the preposition (sic) Zo, hav- 
ing a verb as its object of relation; as, I sit me down, a pensive hour to spend. 

3d. A PARTICIPIAL PHRASE; being a phrase introduced by a participle, having an ob- 
ject or an adjunct; as, Scaling yonder feak, I saw an eagle, wheeling near its brow. 

4th. AN INDEPENDENT PHRASE ; or one that is introduced by a noun or a pronoun, 
followed by a participle depending upon it ; as, 7he cars having left, we chartered a coach. 

As will be at once perceived, this classification is based upon 
the nature of the words, by which these phrases are introduced, 
or in other words by the characters of the words which precede 
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all others in the several structures. This can not possibly be a 
matter of consequence ; it is not essential that we know the nature 
of any word ina clause. It is sufficient to be cognizant of the 
purpose for which the clause itself isemployed. Considered as a 
clause, the individual words of which it is composed, have no 
importance whatever. The only matter of moment, is the rela- 
tion which the whole collection of words, considered as a unit, 
bears to the remainder of the sentence. The compiler of the 
work, from which we have just now quoted, is not contented, 
however, with having arranged these ‘‘ phrases’? into different 
classes, but he goes still further and resolves them into their 
elements. Of these he gives us two: the principal and the a/- 
junct. Then comes a subdivision of each of these; the former 
into leaders and subsequents, (for the employment of which 
terms, the only reason given is, that the words to which the first 
name is given, precede those which follow) the latter into adjer. 
tives and adverbials. The process, which, by this time, it would 
seem, had proceeded far enough to envelop the subject in a 
cloud of obscurity sufficiently dense, does not, however, end here; 
these leaders, subsequents, adjectives, and adverbs, have each 
three subdivisions, by means of which at last we are again introdu- 
ced to a phrase and even a sentence. Upon these, it must be 
presumed, the operation of analyzing will be re-commenced. 
Where it will end, must be left to conjecture. 

Presented ina tabular form, the analysis of a phrase appears as 
follows : 


Preposition. 
Participle. 
Substantive. 


Leader. 

PRINCIPAL 
ELEMENTS 

( Word. 
Subsequent. Phrase. 

} Sentence. 
PHRASE. 
Word. 

Phrase. 

Sentence. 


Adjective. 
ADJUNCT 
ELEMENTS. Word. 
Adverbial. Phrase. 
Sentence. 





One other author must be noticed, because, through the gov- 
ernment patronage accorded to his production, he has to bear so 
large a share of responsibility for the existing evils. In this 
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work,* our respected Superintendent appears to have taken all 
previous systems of entanglement, and from them woven a tex- 
ture, which shall render futile, all attempts at escape, on the 
part of those around whose minds its interminable filaments be- 
come entwined. He divides phrases into three classes: simple, 


complex, and compound ; and explains the two latter terms as 
folluws : 


A phrase, containing a phrase as an adjunci of its principal part is called a com- 
plex phrase ; as, “ By the bounty of Heaven.” 
A phrase, composed of two or more codrdinate phrases, is called a compound phrase ; 
as, “* Stooping down and looking in.” 
After this comes an example showing the manner of analyzing 
a sentence. 


EXAMPLE.—“ The Gauls, a barbarous people, in the fourth century before Christ, in- 
vaded Italy and burned Rome.” 


This is a simple declarative sentence having acompound predicate. The subject is 
Gauls ; the compound predicate is invaded and burned ; the objects are Jtaly and Rome. 

The adjuncts of the subject are the and people, a and barbarous being adjuncts of 
people ; the adjunct of the predicate, is the complex adverbial phrase, ix the fourth 
century before Christ ; the principal part of this phrase is cen/ury, the adjuncts of which 
are the, fourth, and the simple adjective phrase, before Christ ; neither of the objects has 
any adjuncts. 

Time will not allow me to make long quotations from this 
elaborate work; but some of the remarks contained in it are 
sufficiently curious to warrant a repetition of one or two more, 
in extenso. These will show that the writer has not only become 
so entangled in the labyrinth, into which he has so boldly and 
incautiously ventured, that extrication is impossible, but that of 
some of the useful terms, he has mistaken the meaning. This 
will be perceived from the following extracts : 


EXAMPLE.—* That vice conducts to misery is certain.” 


This is a complex declarative sentence. ‘The subject is the dependent clause, Vice 
conducts to misery ; the predicate is is ; the attribute is certain. The subject of the de- 
pendent clause is vice s the predicate is conducts, modified by the simple adverbial phrase, 
to misery. That is the connective of the two clauses. 


EXAMPLE.—“ Conversation makes a man grow wiser.” 


This is a complex declarative sentence. The subject is Conversation ; the predicate ~ 
is makes ; the object is the infinitive clause, a man (to) grow wiser. The subject of the 
dependent clause is man, modified by a ; the predicate is, 0 grow ; the attribute, wéser. 





*Institutes of Grammar, by Goold Brown ; with exercises in Analysis and Parsing, 
by Henry Kiddle, A. M., Superintendent of Common Schools, New York City. 
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A general rule for analysing compound sentences, is after- 
wards given in the following words: 
In analyzing compound sentences, the /eading clause should be distinguished from the 
subordinate clause. It must also be understood that the dependence of the latter upon 
the former, is /ogical, not grammatical, differing in this respect altogether from the relation 
of the principal and the dependent clause of a complex sentence, which is grammatical, 
the latter being an adjunct or used as one of the principal parts, in the principal clause. 


Some clauses are connected without logical or grammatical dependence. They may 
be called codrdinate clauses. 


The two books, from which these quotations are taken, are, per- 
haps in this country, used more extensively than any others, 
for the purpose of instilling into the youthful mind, a knowledge 
of the principles of English Grammar. The extracts are neces- 
sarily short, but they are sufficient to show that, by means of such 
works, it is impossible for young students to obtain the instrue- 
tion intended for them. 

But to return to our subject, under the term clauses, should 
be included what are generally denominated dependent sen- 
tences. Although these may be so constructed, that of them- 
selves, they form sentences, and would, if used independently, 
convey the idea that would be found by a reference of the predi- 
cate to the subject, yet, when used as portions of the various 
sentences in which they occur, they lose the characteristics of 
sentences. We have, under these circumstances, nothing to con- 
sider but the relations which they, as parts of these periods, bear 
to other parts. Their forms do not, in any way, influence these 
relations, but are rather themselves determined by the nature of 
the existing connection. 

It must not be understood that clauses should not, under any 
circumstances, be analyzed. This process must not, however, 
be extended to them, while we have under investigation the com- 
position of the sentences to which they belong. It must be an 
independent operation, and confined to the essential relations 
which the several parts of the clauses bear to each other. These 
different parts will then be designated by the same terms as those 
which have denoted the various offices of the corresponding 
divisions of the sentences. 

The term predicate, concerning the meaning of which it seems 
impossible for any misconception to arise, is, as we see from the 
foregoing examples, frequently misapplied. One of the most 
recent writers upon the subject speaks about nouns and their 
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substitutes, when used as predicates ;* and he gives as an exam- 
ple the sentence : 


“My mother is a seamstress.” 


Of this proposition he says that the word ‘‘ seamstress’’ is the 
predicate. Now, the predicate of any sentence, must contain 
all that is proclaimed, predicated, or asserted of the subject. 
Seamstress is not predicated of my mother. It is asserted that 
she is a@ seamstress. These three words comprise the predi- 
cate or assertion. The same misconception of the meaning of — 
this term is apparent in some of the sentences already given 
from the exercises by Mr. Kiddle. For instance in 

“The Gauls, a barbarous people in the fourth century before Christ, 
invaded Italy and burned Rome ,” 

the writer tells us that the predicate is compound, and consists 
of invaded and burned ; whereas, the statement is much more 
explicit than this fact would imply. It is not left to conjecture 
what country the Gauls invaded, and what city they burned. 
So in the sentences : 

“That vice conducts to misery is certain,” 
— “Conversation makes a man grow wiser ;” 
the words és and makes, do not, as is stated, form the re- 
spective predicates. That which is asserted of the subject, forms, 
as already shown, the predicate. This in the one instance is 7s 
certain, and in the other is contained in the words makes a man 
grow wiser. 

Another term which demands some attention is attribute. 
Words or clauses, which maintain an attributive relation to a 
subject or an object, may appear in sentences of different con- 
structions. We can speak of 

“ The tall man,” 

or we may assert that 

“The man is tall.” 
In the first example the word ¢al/ is placed in such connection 
with man, that it assumes the character of a direct modifier,: 
while in the second it forms a part of that which is predicated 
of the man. In the one case it is called an attribute, while in 
- the other, this term is not permitted. One can not help asking 
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why this distinction is made. It is, we are told, simply because 
in the one case, the adjective ¢al/, embodies with the noun mn, 
a feature which is understood as being already known—as spe- 
cially limiting or determining itssense. In the other, it introdu- 
ces into the sentence that new feature, on whose account the whole 
s-ntence is formed. It is not argued that, in the two forms of 
construction, the offices of the word are different, but simply that, 
because in the one form its property is assumed to be known, 
and in the other unknown, different terms must be applied to it. 

Surely, this is a distinction more nice than useful. What can 
it matter on whose account the sentence is formed ? All that is 
necessary to be known, is the fact or the idea which the state- 
ment conveys. That which constitutes a characteristic, or a dis- 
tinguishing property, of the subject or object, must come into 
the class of words called attributes—must be an attribute of the 
one or the other, as the case may be, whether the person to whom 
we speak have a prior knowledge of the fact, or it be necessary to 
inform him of it. 

These attributes, again, are separated into different classes. 
For no other apparent reason, than that in their structures or 
their positions they vary, they are classed as adjective, possesive, 
appositive, and prepositional attributes. Time will not permit 
us, however, to proceed further with this branch of the subject. 
Neither is it necessary that we should do so. If sufficient has 
been stated, to show that we require a revision and reconstruc- 
tion of the methods by which this branch of study is taught, or 
at least to cause a discussion of the matter, the object of the lec- 
ture will have been fulfilled. After all, the remarks which have 
been made, must be taken in a great measure, as the expression 
of individual opinion. In matters of opinion, it is impossi- 
ble for any one to claim the right to himself alone. He will 
necessarily think that the cause which he advocates is good ; 
otherwise he would not hold his convictions. Although it is 
certain that the subject under discussion has not been treated 
by its various expounders in such a manner as to render an 
acquaintance with its principles easy of formation, yet it must 
not be dogmatically asserted that, in any conclusion at which 
they have arrived, they are absolutely wrong. They have doubt- 
less spent much time and thought upon their labor, and can give 
forcible reasons for the details of the several plans which they 
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have unfolded. One thing, however, is beyond question, that 
when several writers upon one subject, give different versions of 
that which may be reduced to the domain of fact, error and mis- 
understanding must be entailed upon those who use the various 
books which they compile. The science of grammar, teaching, 
as it does, the art of employing language, without which all 
other branches of science and art would be valueless, is of such 
importance, that it is a positive and absolute necessity that the 
terms by which it is taught, in different places and by diverse 
instructors, shall be reduced to uniformity and the utmost sim- 
plicity. Although the time at our command does not permit a 
very close, or by any means a complete, examination of the 
subject, we must now dismiss this part of it from our minds, 
and in the next lecture commence an investigation of the classi- 
fications, which has been made, of the various words, of which 
our language is composed. 


THE PERMANENCE OF THE JEWS. 
BY A. ILLCH. 


AMONG all the records of the world’s history, with their wealth 
of social, political, and moral lessons, none is so great or so won- 
derful as that simple lesson of the history of the Jews, which 
speaks of their remarkable preservation through all ages ; and, 
though the warlike deeds of other nations, and their songs of 
former greatness in culture and learning, still ring in our ears, 
they seem, after all, but so many eloquent epitaphs of Powers 
prematurely decayed, whose spheres of usefulness had ended 
long before their time. In striking contrast come the Jews, 
with the proof of their permanence in their indestructible life, 
still bringing their bitterly rejected lesson with a grace saddened 
but purified, through centuries of trial and suffering. That such 
a people should have brought upon themselves the obloquy and 
hatred of the civilized world, by a rigid adherence to their faith, 
seems strange ; but that they, continually hunted down, sur- 
vived all their bloody persecutors, who in their maddened ex- 
citement often tried to exterminate them—that other nations, 
less persecuted than they (and even more prosperous) had long 
since vanished, while the Jews still live to triumph over the 
darkest records of the dreadful past—that is the wonder ! 
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Some see the hand of God in this ; others search out material 
causes in this wonderful preservation and permanence. And 
as at this time the history of the Jews is more liberally under- 
stood, and the priceless treasures they have saved from the ruins 
of old are more properly valued, our present laborers in the cause 
of true science, turn not only from the narrow prejudices, sub- 
sisting even to-day, to pay their tribute of love to the Jews, but 
seek great lessons from them, even for those that hate them ; for 
besides the rich literature they have given to the world, besides 
the firm principles of morality with which they have aided in the 
work of civilization, they have made themselves instrumental in 
solving the problem of the permanence of races. And if we 
again unfold the painfully vivid history of the trials of this peo- 
ple, who have never through all their sufferings resigned their 
sacred trust, the true secret of their preservation, with its prim- 
ary causes, becomes as clear to us as the light; indeed, such 
ages of persecution would not have been borne, such a remark- 
able preservation could never have taken place, had not an 
invigorating system of morality been the sustaining life of their 
education and family unity. Education, however, lacking the 
element of family unity as based on sound morality, can not 
project or build the permanence of races. History bears us wit- 
ness, that the enlightenment of those nations, who were powerful 
when the Jews were in the midst of their struggles, could not 
have saved them from the destroying powers, that finally erased 
them from the records of the living; even the Greeks and 
Romans, with all their excellence in learning, became the victims 
of a decay which they had no strength to resist ; for (like those 
that went before them) when in the strength of their glory and 
power, they suddenly fell back with luxurious abandon, and re- 
signed themselves to indolence, debauchery and crime. Then 
the enemies of civilization, Ignorance and Barbarity, came march- 
ing on, while in their train followed greedy Depopulation, swal- 
lowing up all that had life, leaving but the ruins of once 
splendid cities and temples to speak of the powerful and en- 
lightened nations, now lost to the world for ever. Thus where- 
ever education was introduced among the nations of the world; 
without the perpetuating influence of family unity, the national 
mind gave place to decay ; frequently too, the life-destroying 
luxuries, against which Goldsmith, in his 7raveller, so strongly 
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inveighs, aided not a little in bringing about an increase of wealth, 
and a decrease of men: 
“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

But the Jew, however mathematical and devoted in commer- 
cial life, is always seen the tender, zealous father, at the head of 
his family circle. Here, wealth can erect no barriers ; his family 
is one in him and he one in the family of his people, all work- 
ing together faithfully to lay the seeds of undying life. No 
strictures are needed against that most deadly of all vices—in- 
temperance—for the moral lessons practiced by father and 
mother, teach the child to arm itself against all the vices of life, 
with a determined moral spirit. And how potent such exam- 
ples! The child, with such patterns of morality and sobriety 
before it, becomes a worthy and devoted member of the family, 
an ornament to society, and a law-abiding patriotic citizen of its 
country. From the practice of such virtues in the family, 
spring all the pure, social, and political principles, that advance 
the strength and honor of any nation. But, alas, how often 
have nations failed to practice these principles, and tried 
rather to secure a ringing name through pompous show, than to 
build their character through the steady intellectual growth and 
moral discipline of their families! Such has been the experi- 
ence of proud, voluptuous France, who trained her children to 
cherish the gross pleasures of life, whose fathers and mothers 
taught morality from books, who had failed to build her strength 
from the support of her families, but who relied solely on their 
inflammatory patriotism, soon found herself helpless in the exi- 
gencies of that short yet decisive struggle, that brought her to 
Bismarck’s feet. But bold Prussia, with her well-trained sons, 
who felt themselves but so many links of the nation’s life, who, 
by their social, intellectual, and moral superiority, showed the 
admirable training they had received at home, came to the con- 
flict with redoubled strength, and conquered. It was not a 
victory of the needle-gun over the metrailleuse, but of the Prus- 
sian over the French family ; of a higher enlightenment over a 
lower. With Israel and Judah it was ever so. So long as they 
maintained the influence of family unity in their political 
and social system, they were strong, but, when the vices, that 
had laid so many nations low, had also entered their strongholds, 
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they fell back into a lethargy, from which only the strength and 
fire of their prophets and master minds could raise them up 
again to life. But after those eventful changes through their 
history down to the time of Christ, came the one great change— 
their loss of nationality—which carried them dispersed through 
the dark middle ages, amid scenes a thousand times worse than 
the carnage of the battle-field—and yet they remained united ! 
With the destruction of their nationality their political systems 
were laid aside, and the peculiar tenacity with which they had 
clung to life through all the former ages, still lived to bring their 
families together, that their labors might be devoted to one com- 
mon aim, in a cause dearer to them than life ; for, henceforth 
they were to bear the light of civilization with more strength and 
unanimity ; and the idea of the equality of all men before God, 
with charity and benevolence in their highest sense, should not 
only adorn but absorb their family life. How faithfully this 
was carried out we see to-day. These teachings, handed down 
from father to son, became a heritage which no monarch could dis- 
turb, and no fanaticism destroy. Surely, such an heritage should 
be within the reach of every race or nation, that feels itself armed 
to battle for Truth: then the permanence that has become 
characteristic of one race, will be shared by all who work as 
faithfully and as searchingly as Judah has worked. 

But however devoted we may be to such a truth, we can not 
pass by the many obstacles which present themselves, through 
the pernicious religious teachings born of narrow sectarianism. 
These teachings, though openly recognizing the idea of the 
brotherhood of all men, secretly repel it. Can sects that avow 
such teachings, build up their families for the future? In the 
preservation of the Jews, they see a miraculous interference, 
believing them to have been chosen of God, to bear the light of 
Truth to all coming generations ; while other nations were left 
in the darkness of barbarism—left to decay and perish. 
God’s love and mercy were given to Judah, His hatred to others. 
But thanks to the light that is breaking in everywhere, through 
our institutions, such a heathenish conception of God is losing 
ground, and in its place will come the more rational conviction : 
God does not elect a people unto Himself, but a people must 
elect itself to Him. The age of miracles is no more. The sav- 
ing and perpetuating influence, that ought to be exerted in the 
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life of every individual race or nation, can not come through 
prayers, or a passive reliance upon deceitful political strength, 
but only through the exercise of those moral obligations, that 
must begin at home within the very heart of the family. And 
as it is the duty of every individual to prolong his life and 
labors, for the good of his family and the community in which 
he lives, so it is the duty of a race or nation to prolong its life 
and labors, for the benefit of all humanity ; to assist in that 
grand architectural work, whose vastness shall be emblematic 
of the mighty intellectual and moral power of man. Through 
such a belief, the lessons of Jewish history will become valuable 
to us, for in them we may see how, through family unity, a peo- 
ple became permanent, working themselves up to a high 
standard of enlightenment, through their own efforts, while other 
people with equal capabilities became inert and died. 
Therefore, fathers, mothers, know your power! and keep be- 
fore your mind this one truth‘that will make your labors of such 
vast importance ; that even as the strength and unity of the 
family depend upon the development of the child, so the strength 


and unity of a race or nation depend on the development of its 
families. 


EMPEROR NORTON. 


San Francisco has rather more than her share of eccentric 
characters. Foremost among these is the ‘‘Emperor Norton,” 
a harmless creature, who firmly believes that he is the legitimate 
sovereign of the United States and Mexico ; issues frequent pro- 
nunciamentos ; exacts tribute from such citizens as humor his 
delusion ; spends his days walking about the streets, his evenings 
at the theater, and his nights at a cheap lodging-house. He has 
the run of the hotel reading-rooms, appears on public occasions 
in tattered regalia, visits the different churches to see that here- 
sies dangerous to the peace of the Empire are not promulgated, 
calls at the newspaper offices to warn the conductor against the 
consequences of treasonable utterances—in short, is up early and 
late regulating the affairs of the world in general, and the city 


and State in particular.—Samuel Williams ; Scribner for July 
Vor, V.—27. 





THE JEWISH EXPOSITION OF THE HEBREW PROPH- 
ECIES APPLIED BY THE CHRISTIANS 
TO THEIR MESSIAH. 


By [Isaac Orostio. 
(Continued from page 385.) 
CHAPTER VIL. 


THE truth of the sacred writings relating to the redemption, 
is now I trust established ; and the manner in which the Lord’s 
promises will be fulfilled—satisfactorily proved—at least to my 
own nation, as also what will be, according to the prophets, the 
effects of the real advent of the true Messiah. I have endea- 
vored also to show, that he will be the minister of God, and the 
chief of redeemed Israel; that we may never be mistaken, nor 
deluded by false representations, to turn from the worship of 
our God and the observance of his law and precepts. Having 
done all this, and exposed the errors of the Christian doctrine, 
by solid reasons founded on scripture, I will proceed to explain, 
to the best of my ability, Isaiah liii., which is the supporting 
arch, the foundation of Christianity. First, examining if that 
which is contained in this chapter, can be applied to Jesus, al- 
though the preceding chapters prove evidently the contrary. 
Indeed, the most doubting spirit must be convinced, by all which 
we have said, that his coming has not produced one single effect 
by which we can recognize him ; a fact which proves the impos- 
sibility of applying the prophet’s words to the Christian doc- 
trine, and therefore the Messiah they adore can not be the true 
one. 

Granting to Christianity, although contrary to the true pro- 
phecy, that the Messiah must die a violent death, to expiate the 
sins of men, and that such is foretold by the prophet Isaiah, in 
the liii. chapter: granting them also, doubtful as it is, that the 
Messiah himself declared his office, that the Romans and Jews 
unjustly put him to death, by crucifixion, a punishment inflicted 
on malefactors: granting all this, yet still it is insufficient to 
prove that Jesus was the true Messiah, for there are other essen- 
tial qualities contained in this chapter, which he possessed not. 
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His death alone could not persuade the Israelites into belief, if 
it did not bring forth all the effects predicted by the prophet. 
What ought the servant of God to do, whose afflictions are thus 
decreed? He must accomplish entirely all that ]saiah prophe- 
sies, otherwise we can not, we dare not, recognize him as our 
Savior, without offending the Lord, who has so mercifully in- 
structed us in all his attributes, his functions, to the minutest 
circumstance, compassionating in his goodness our feeble judg- 
ment, which might so easily lead us wrong. 

Who can say that the Messiah of the Christians has accom- 
plished all these things? They may perhaps tell me, that he has 
atoned by his death for all that was defective in his life. This 
proves nothing in a subject so important as the salvation of 
mankind, a truth which I shall endeavor to show clearly forth in 
the explanation of the principal verses of this chapter. 

Verse 1.—‘* Who hath believed our report? and to whom is 
the arm of the Lord revealed ?’ 

Can they apply these words to Jesus Christ without denying 
their own doctrine—that he and God, the Eternal Father, are 
one and the same? The prophet clearly signifies, that it is toa 
man his: holy arm will be revealed. If it were to himself, he need 
not have spoken of another. We can not say without blas- 
phemy and impiety that there is another God, because we know 
there is but one. It is therefore clear that this grace is to 
be accorded to the created, not to the Creator transformed into 
a creature. ‘If he had signified the Creator, the prophet 
undoubtedly would have said, that he had displayed the right 
hand and strong arm of his holiness. 

Verses 2 and 3.—‘* For he shall grow up before him as a ten- 
der plant ; he is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows . 
and acquainted with grief.’’ 

If Christ be the infinite God, before whom is he to grow up as 
a tender plant? Nothing more clearly describes the deplorable 
state of a persecuted servant of God ; his humility is beautifully 
depicted ; every word of the prophet exhorts to respect and 
esteem him. 

Verses 4 and 5.—‘‘ Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows ; he was wounded for our transgressions, bruised 
for our iniquities.”’ 

The Christians explain these verses and the following, by say- 
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ing they allude to the great atonement for mankind. They 
maintain that the Messiah has expiated every sin by his death ; 
that he only came into the world to deliver us from our afflic- 
tions, by bearing them himself; that he has redeemed all na- 
tions, and likewise Israel, from the sin of our first father. We 
must at least discover that he possesses those attributes which the 
Christians give him, ere we can acknowledge him as the true 
Messiah. The signs of his grandeur must be so striking to the 
eyes of the whole earth, that no one can mistake him. He must 
suffer our afflictions, and heal our wounds. 

It is at present questionable whether these afflictions and 
wounds, which ought to prove the fulfillment of this prophecy, 
are spiritual or temporal—whether Jesus has delivered Israel, 
as a body, from the calamities he endures, or if it be the souls 
of the chosen people of God, which are to be purified by his 
death. The children of Israel, far from being released from their 
many afflictions, are scattered all over the world. They are 
more so now than they were six hundred years before the advent 
of the Christian Messiah. It is scarcely possible now to recog- 
nize them asa nation; for their opponents can not assert that 
Titus burned our temple, sacked our city, and cut the throats 
of the children, before this miraculous redemption. This second 
captivity has been much more cruel than the first. The oppro- 
brium which has surrounded them since the destruction of Je- 
rusalem ought to be sufficiently convincing of the false exposi- 
tion given to these important verses. The Christians themselves 
confess, that the Jews have become a derision and a reproach 
unto all men; firstly, because of the sentence pronounced on 
Jesus. They forget to make one very necessary retlection— 
which is, the opinion that he must absolutely die to establish 
their religious doctrines. They owe, then, an infinite obligation 
to us, for having procured them their salvation by our sentence 
of condemnation and pretended deicide. 

The second cause of the reproach in which we are held is, that 
we will not believe that God could for one moment put aside all 
his divine attributes, which prevent his being subject to death : 
and that, having come on earth to redeem the Israelites in pre- 
ference to any other nation, we alone are deprived of his grace, 
merely because he hath blinded our eyes to the true meaning of 
the prophets, and thus himself prevents our acknowledging him. 
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But the following is the manner in which the fathers of the 
Church explain this, in order to persuade the children of Israel 
that they are mistaken : they say, this affliction and this healing 
are spiritual ; that Jesus has expiated our sins ; that he suffered 
our affliction, and that by this means Israel and all other nations 
are released from original sin, as also all those they voluntarily 
commit. Let us then examine on what this assertion is founded, 
and if indeed the nations have received and benefited by those 
spiritual advantages proceeding from the death of their Savior. 
In the first place, the sin of Adam yet remains in the world to 
the same extent as it has ever been. The blood of Jesus has not 
effaced this stain on mankind ; for they themselves avow, that 
the whole earth is still infected with original sin; that from the 
very first moment of our birth we are enemies to God and slaves 
to Satan; and that the blood of the Savior can not so com- 
pletely wash them from this sin as to render them entirely ab- 
solved. This opinion is well established amid the Catholics, 
who uphold that infants dying without baptism are expelled 
from Paradise, and punished eternally for the sin of Adam. 
The Protestants assure us, that those not born of Christian 
parents are condemned in a like manner, for an original sin 
which they have not committed ; whence it must follow, that 
the advent of their Messiah has not absolved them of this sin; 
that human nature is still exposed to the same pains and afilic- 
tions that were hers before the appearance of Jesus; and does 
not this prove that it can not be of him the prophet speaks ‘ 
The reply of the Christians to elude this argument is curious : 
they say that Jesus by his death has healed mankind, but that 
to feel the full effects of this sacrifice they must have faith—a 
perfect faith in their supposed Redeemer: thus making all de- 
pend on faith, and not on an absolute effect proceeding from an 
absolute cause. A child, therefore, who dies before he has 
attained an age to comprehend this faith—an idiot incapable of 
sense—are alike deprived of this salvation, because both are pre- 
vented having the necessary faith in a remedy, which to them is 
unknown. They are condemned to atone for the fruit which they 
had not eaten, unless their fathers, relatives, or some charitable 
persons, answer for their future faith in this great atonement, 
thus to render them worthy of eternal glory. But this opinion 
can not hold good, as it is not consistent with two things :— 
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The first is, that all men had the same power to save their fel- 
lows as Jesus Christ had, which would therefore have rendered 
his coming useless. 

The second is, that the Children of Israel on their birth, 
according to the Catholics, may as easily be saved as those of the 
Christians : the one not being circumcised, the oc her not baptized ; 
it only depends on the first passer bv, who will answer to himself 
for the faith, which the little infants can not yet have, to con- 
duct them to heaven, or plunge them in perdition and despair. 
Can there be anything weaker than this argument? It is how- 
ever infallible, according to the principles of Catholicism. 

But can they persuade themselves into the belief, that the 
Christians, Mahometans, and Pagans dare uphold, that the sins 
which men voluntarily commit are redeemed by this spiritual 
remedy? All the nations in the world have the same failings, 
and abandon themselves to vice in the like manner as they did 
before the death of Jesus. Their appetites are still their only 
guides ; and it is still under a species of constraint they follow 
virtue. Such are the ills and sufferings, which the sin of Adam 
originally caused ; and where can we find that man whois exempt 
from them? All endure the same troubles, although they say 
the Savior died for man, and has borne our burden forus. This 
difference there is, indeed, since the death of Christ : that before 
the introduction of this new doctrine, the Israelites more strictly 
followed the law of Moses, and consequently were less sinful ; 
that it sufficed for the heathen to follow the law of nature; but 
since the advent of Jesus, no one can hope for salvation unless 
he believe in Christ as God. Blind indeed must be that faith 
which can comprise all those mysteries, established by the 
fathers of Christianity. If in the Roman Church, a sinner die 
without obtaining absolution from a confessor, he is forever lost, 
although he has sincerely repented. Thus the Almighty has 
created millions of souls in this vast universe to save only those 
who have obtained absolution from a mortal like themselves. 
Saint Barnard, in one of his revelations, openly maintains this 
impious opinion, when he says, that among several thousand 
persons dying in one day, he has only saved one old woman and 
a monk of his own order: no doubt by the miraculous effect of 
Roman absolution. 

. How can we believe, that the coming of Jesus, his death and 
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passion, have redeemed mankind, when, by the doctrine of the 
gospel, the means of salvation have become more difficult? In 
what consists this redemption—this cure of our spiritual ills? 
From what sins are we delivered, and where is the kingdom of 
God, of which the prophet speaks so often? What are the 
proofs that the kingdom of Satan is exterminated? We see the 
contrary clearly manifested : seldom has it been more powerful. 
Men are still plunged in vice, and it is an article of faith among 
the Catholics, that those who follow not their religion are for 
ever deprived of aresidence in heaven. 

How different is that which the Lord has promised to Israel 
at theadvent of his Messiah. Their God will be recognized as 
One—one in essence and in being ; in power as in name. Unity 
and union will reign among his creatures. Idolatry abolished, 
idols destroyed ; war, discord, envy, hatred, will be for ever con- 
founded, and all the earth at peace. The love of God, and the 
observance of his sacred law, will be the only thought and occu- 
pation of man. Such is the healing medicine, the specific 
remedy, which the Lord has promised Israel. The divine good- 
ness will be communicated to every other nation, that the whole 
created universe may enjoy with Israel a felicity so supreme. 

The Christian might with justice reproach our obstinacy, he 
might accuse us of incredulity and hardihood, if we had received 
one satisfactory proof that the advent of Jesus had really 
brought forth to the world those effects, which must and will 
take place at the coming of the true Messiah. But as all the 
blessings which God has promised us depend only on his divine 
goodness, his infinite mercy, as he alone can punish and reward, 
to him alone must we look for our salvation and redemption. 

The Messiah whom he will select to govern us, according to the 
prophets, will lead us in the true path, and teach us how to follow 
in perfect obedience the holy law dictated to Moses on Mount 
Sinai. He will chastise those who disobey ; and instead of ad- 
hering to a completely opposite doctrine, we shall, by the means 
of his Holy Spirit, be forced to follow his law in all its original 
purity. 

Every one agrees that Jesus was born a Jew, that all his 
family were of the same religion, and that, however he might 
aspire to be recognized as the Messiah, he defeated his own pur- 
pose by preaching a new doctrine, and making changes in the 
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commandments and statutes, which the Lord had desired his 
people perpetually to obey. We see, in the history of his life, 
that he and his disciples profaned the sacred ordinance of the 
Sabbath, gathering herbs for food, forgetting the Lord’s express 
command to the Israelites, to gather a double quantity of manna 
on the Friday, that it might be sufficient for the Sabbath. The 
sacred volume informs us, that an Israelite was stoned in the 
desert for having cut wood on the Sabbath ; and what difference 


can there be between gathering herbs and cutting wood on that 
most sacred day ¢ 


We find also, in this same life, other distinctions in the ob- 
servance of the law of God equally extraordinary and disrespect- 
ful. Jesus absolved a woman of the flagrant crime of adultery, 
because he said there were not two witnesses without sin. If 
this reasoning were good, the commands of the Lord become 
useless ; for there is no man who during his life hath not com- 
mitted some sin. It was wont to be enough that the fact was 
testified by-two witnesses of good repute to sentence the crimi- 
nal by the law of God; but, did we regard the words of Jesus, 
all transgressors of the Decalogue would remain unpunished ; a 
fact which would entirely overthrow the divine laws, and occa- 
sion in the world disorders, which no human power could remedy. 
Jesus at once pronounces the woman innocent, by saying that 
the individual amongst you who has never committed sin, he 
may throw the first stone. No one was sufficiently hardened to 
advance ; for to have done so he must have acted a falsehood, 
and thus that very instant have sinned; for no one can deny, 
that he who speaks or acts contrary to the dictates of truth 
commits a sin. 

Jesus has also given us permission to eat of those things pro- 
hibited by the law, assuring us, that which entereth the mouth 
detileth not the soul ; yet God himself, in commanding us not 
to eat of those things which he hath deemed unclean, expressly 
says, ‘‘Do not pollute your souls.’ The disciples of Jesus are 
more moderate in their transgressions, and Saint Paul says, 
that the apple of the earthly paradise, not only polluted the 
first man, but all mankind ; because the Lord had commanded 
that it should not be eaten. And is there not blasphemy in the 
assertion of Jesus, that he had absolute power in heaven and 
earth, when God has expressly said, ‘‘I will not give my glory 
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to another.’’ The divine prescience of the Lord, foresaw that 
there would come a day, when one amongst his people, would 
endeavor to mislead his fellow-men, and therefore, all the 
efforts of the Christians towards our conversion, are useless ; 
for in our sacred writings, the Almighty hath commanded us to 
be on our guard, and minutely forbade all those alterations, 
which Jesus wished to introduce, to overthrow the sacred law 
of Moses. 

One day the disciples requested him to assemble the twelve 
tribes, according to the predictions of the prophets; for such 
was to be the undeniable and unanswerable proof of the true 
Messiah. He replied, that they had no need to know the hour, 
and day, when this prediction would be accomplished ; but he 
said, he would return to them one day from heaven for that 
purpose, before the generations of men then living, was extinct. 

They own that this promise so necessary to turn Israelites 
from their errors, has not yet been fulfilled. The primitive 
church waited for it with as much faith as impatience during | 
one hundred years, but vainly. In the time of Tertullian, we 
read of grand processions in the fields, of continual prayers 
being offered up for the entire fulfillment of prophecies, so posi- 
tively necessary to convince the whole universe of the truths 
which Christianity embraced ; but seventeen hundred years have 
passed, and they still remain to be accomplished ; though surely 
the generations of those men living in the time of Jesus, have 
long been extinct, whence we may infer, that this mistaken man 
imagined not that his disciples would leave behind them in 
writing such an authentic record of his fallibility. 

Verse 10.—‘‘ He shall make his soul an offering for sinners, 
he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure 
of the Lord shall prosper in his hand.”’ 

Cyprian de Vasera, who has translated the Bible into Spanish, 
explains the word ‘‘seed’’ by succession, signifying posterity or 
descendants. Let us see if we can apply these words to Jesus, 
the Messiah whom the Christians adore. 

The prophet says the servant of God must have three especial 
attributes. They are under the express condition of his expo- 
sing his soul for the expiation of sin, his life for the amendment 
of his errors; thus preferring above soul and life the love of God, 
which will cause him to enjoy the three following advantages— 
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the power to see his seed, his generation, his happy posterity, 
or better to express our meaning, liberally to participate in the 
benedictions so mercifully accorded by the Lord to the patri- 
archs and their families. 

The second consists in a long life, which is the blessing of the 
Lord, ever granted to his children, and those who observe his 
solemn law; as he has in a like manner threatened to shorten 
the days of all those who have violated and infringed it. Itis this 
blessing signified to the prophet when he says, ‘‘ My servant shall 
prolong his days in return for all that he has suffered.’’ It is the 
meaning given by Cyprian de Vasera, as well as Arius Montanus. 

The third especial attribute is that the will or pleasure of the 
Lord will prosper in his hand, an expression which would sig- 
nify that all the wishes, the commands, all that is pleasing to 
the Lord, will be performed on earth, through his introduction, 
and though the will of God is independent, and executes by its 
own mighty and stupendous power, his servant -will be the 
minister and instrument who will perform this will, inspired by 
the absolute power that has selected him for the holy office. 

How then can the Christians apply these words—these attri- 
butes—to Jesus of Nazareth? How can their learned doctors 
prove that he possessed them‘ A Christian would be accused of 
the most abominable blasphemy, the most revolting impiety, did 
he dare say Jesus had descendants. They may say, perhaps, that 
his posterity has been spiritual, that it is the church of which 
it is composed ; but if they can prove to me that such is the 
true generation of father to son, and not of merely leaving fol- 
lowers, I will subscribe to their opinion ; meanwhile the sacred 
volume can but strengthen me in my own. The Lord has never 
used the word seed to express a spiritual succession, but merely 
to signify the propagation of mankind; the evasions of which 
Christianity makes use have too little probability to surprise us 
into belief. 

The blessing of a long life, too, cannot apply to their Messiah. 
His death at the early age of 33 years must convince us it was 
not of him the prophet spoke. A violent and premature death 
is often an evident sign of the wrath of God, who would thus 
remove from the world those persons who offend him, and who 
might by precept and example lead others to the same, our 
nature ever tempting us to evil more than good. They will 
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answer that it was to enjoy eternal life, that God deprived him 
of this ; but it does not require to be a Messiah, to enjoy a pre- 
rogative which the Almighty in his mercy grants unto all, who, 
by their virtues and good works, endeavor to deserve it. 

It is equally incontestable that Jesus Christ never was the 
minister of God Almighty’s will, and consequently it never 
prospered in his hands. All the prophets assure us that the 
Messiah, to perform the will of God, must assemble the people 
from the four corners of the earth ; and that all the nations will 
then adore his power and revere his divine law; there will be no 
longer different sects ; all kinds of idolatry will be destroyed, 
all sin exterminated ; all men will enjoy eternal peace ; love and 
tranquillity, both spiritual and temporal, will reign alone. Such 
are the proofs by which our Messiah will make himself known. 
The Israelites and other nations will participate equally in the 
fruits of this blessed redemption, according to the prediction of 
the prophets ; and it is thus alone that the will and pleasure of 
the Lord will prosper in the hands of the true Messiah. 

Did Jesus actually possess one of these requisite qualities ? 
And can the Christians worship him, and persuade us to render 
him the same homage, if they cannot prove to us that his com- 
ing really produced effects sufficient to mduce us to acknowl- 
edge him as the true Messiah’ Do we see this love and peace 
dwelling on the earth? Are not the chosen seed dispersed more 
than we were before he came? But that which is most sur- 
prising is the fact that while it was to his chosen people that 
God promised the Messiah, it is that nation alone who cannot 
recognize him, and who patiently endure the reproach and scorn 
of the whole universe, rather than embrace their erroneous 
opinions on this all-important subject. 

Nor is it by obstinacy, nor hardihood, we receive not the bles- 
sedness which the advent of the Messiah should pour down on 
us. The emoluments, the greatness, the esteem, which form 
the portion of those nations who have acknowledged him, are 
surely preferable to the ignominy and miseries we endure, and 
would offer irresistible attractions, were we not strengthened by 
our inviolable faith in the promises of the Lord, proclaimed by 
the prophets, which foretell the minutest attribute of our Mes- 
siah—and were we not persuaded, also, that without offending 
our beneficent God, we could not recognize another. 
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The angel, according to the gospel, announces to Joseph, that 
his wife will bring forth a son, who will be called Jesus, and 
who will abolish the sin of mankind. St. John says, it is a 
Divine Lamb, who will draw men from the abyss wherein they 
have been precipitated by their sins and crimes. Is there one 
theologian who can satisfactorily prove that Jesus has done all 
this, in perfect accordance with the gospel? Instead of reform- 
ing abuses among the Israelites, with regard to their observance 
of the divine law, his doctrine has introduced a great many 
more, and of a nature much more considerable. 

The different opinions of the Pharisees, Ephesians, and Sad- 
ducees, were of no importance, compared with that which Jesus 
brought into the world. Every Israelite believed alike, in the 
unity of God, in the perfection of the law, and the eternity of 
its duration. Jesus overthrew both the one and the other of 
these truths, and, by a pernicious doctrine, opposed to the 
respect due to a Sovereign Being, he has occasioned infinite dis- 
orders in the temporal, and afflicting errors in the spiritual, 
state of Christian nations. 

There is nothing more atrocious, according to the Christians, 
than the fearful crime committed by the Israelites in putting 
the supposed Savior to death, as the sacrilegious disturber of 
the public peace. It is even an article of faith amongst them, 
and that which inspires their invincible hatred towards us. 
This opinion, however, can only be supported in the avowal 
that Jesus could not have redeemed and abolished the sins of 
his own time. This numerous people accused him of one accord, 
and condemned him to death, without any one repenting of an 
action that led them to eternal sin. All the Israelites, from 
every age to the present day, have continued firm in their belief, 
that Jesus was not the true Messiah; constantly do they suffer 
death, rather than really sin without hope of pardon, by acknowl- 
edging him. His death, then, has not purified those who lived 
1700 years after, more than it did those who existed before his 
coming ; not even those who follow his doctrine, as would ap- 
pear by the penance imposed on them by their confessors and 
priests, for the sins and misdemeanors of their daily lives. 

The advent of the Redeemer, then, has been useless, and has 
not increased the peace, either of the body or the soul. Wars, 
which so continually disturb the whole earth, clearly prove that 
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it is no temporal tranquillity which we enjoy ; and if they urge 
that it is a spiritual peace, I answer it is impossible for the soul 
to be at rest, when all the passions of the body are in agitation. 
The hatred and animosity reigning amid mankind, cannot bestow 
on the soul that peace of which the prophet speaks. What, then, 
are the attributes by which we can recognize Jesus Christ as our 
Messiah? What were the proofs which he possessed? Did he 
preach to the Israelites, in a manner calculated to allure them more 
strictly to follow the law, which Moses left them by order of the 
Lord ¢ Was it not in this law that they were to find all theirrules 
of domestic and social life¢ But in the gospel we learn all that 
is directly opposed to these divine ordinances, and which would 
draw us from the obedience of our Creator. 

To convince us that the doctrine of Jesus is manifestly mis- 
taken, we have but to take an example from the gospel itself. 
A son wished to render the last duties to his deceased father, 
by procuring for him a sepulchre. Jesus found him in this 
pious occupation, and said, ‘‘ Leave to the dead the care of the 
dead, and follow me.’’” Now, in the first place, the Mosaical 
law so especially ordains the respect and care of the dead, that 
the high priest himself, if he chanced to meet with a dead body 
in an open place, was charged to place it on his shoulders and 
bear it away ; although on every other occasion, he was pro- 
hibited entering any place containing a dead body, that he 
might not be polluted. Secondly, is there any one religion 
wherein a son is forbidden to pay the last duty to his father, 
when even an alien and a stranger is compelled to act up to 
these laws of God and nature‘ His action, in the impartial 
judgment of men, would be pronounced unnatural and impious ; 
besides, the gospel, in its own defence, does not inform us that 
Jesus, in thus taking a son from an office, as charitable as it 
was natural, presented him with one more acceptable in the 
eyes of the Lord. 

Nor is the following command more reasonable :—he desires 
one of his followers to sell all that he possesses, and distribute it 
amongst the poor. The Acts of the Apostles preaches the same 
doctrine ; we find the Christians ought to sell all that they pos- 
sess, and give their poor brethren the price. Can we believe the 
infinite wisdom of God would choose as his Messiah, one who 
endeavors to introduce such unreasonable laws. It is to praise 
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him, to give him thanks, that he grants such temporal blessings ; 
it is to render ourselves and our brethren happy, by using them 
with economy ; but, if we give them all we possess, we are at 
the same moment compelled to ask it back again, for an indis- 
creet charity renders us as poor as had been the objects of our 
relief. It is but to give with one hand, and receive with the 
other, which, in the end, must signify nothing ; the poor remain 
in their former indigence. A liberality so little durable, and so 
precipitate, must become as useless as the law which decreed it ; 
but why do we not see the Christians exercise it among them- 
selves? Charity is at present so moderated, that we cannot per- 
ceive them much edified by this doctrine, nor can we blame them. 

God wills that our succor of the poor should be so well regu- 
lated, that we may always have enough to relieve. Indiscreet 
charity occasions terrible disorders in civil society, because, if 
we find the poor in possession of a stranger's wealth, and not 
having the same charity to return it to the children, or heirs 
who have been despoiled of their right, in obedience to the 
precepts of the gospel, force or chicanery will undoubtedly be 
called into action to compel restitution. ‘Continually are the 
legacies bequeathed to churches, convents, and communities 
disputed by natural heirs, and carried in their favor, notwith- 
standing the donations, wills and contracts of the donors. A 
charity so excessive must be without effect ; and the precept 
that dictated it cannot be regarded but as a misguided imagi- 
nation, an erroneous conception of the will of God. 

The decree of the gospel, to love our enemies, to give them 
the left cheek for a renewal of the blow bestowed on the right, 
is as little practicable as that concerning indiscriminate charity. 
The Almighty in the sacred volume commands us to forgive our 
enemies, to forget their injuries, and forbids us to seek revenge ; 
and surely these ordinances are more adapted to frail humanity. 
It is all that nature and perfect wisdom exact from us, and even 
that is sufficiently difficult; but if human or divine law go 
farther, exact more from man, it would be absurd and of no 
efficacy. And this is the case with the greater part of the laws 
of the gospel, and particularly of those which we are examining. 
The exaggerated morality which they inculcate renders them im- 
practicable, and prevents men from obeying one or the other. 

St. Paul says that the divine law given on Mount Sinai, wis 
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only for a determinate time ; that all the blessings promised us 
were temporal ; that they were neither pure nor holy ; that they 
produced discord amongst men, and, through them, sin was in- 
troduced into the world. How can they prove such mistaken 
assertions? How dare they uphold them, and act accordingly ? 
Why, then, do Christians, imbued with such principles, still 
reverence Moses, who gave this law to the Israelites from the 
Lord, as well as Joshua, David, Samuel, and many other holy 
men, who deserved that appellation, only because they wavered 
not in their belief¢ The prophets, who are the oracles of Chris- 
tianity, and without whom the Christians could not support 
their Messiah, or institute their religion, yet followed with all 
possible exactness, this sacred law; and their prophecies are 
principally filled with their remonstrances with the children of 
Israel, to turn them once more to the observance of the laws 
and precepts left by Moses. What awful threatenings do we 
not find against all those who violate these laws ! 

If it be God who hath decreed them, if he have written them 
with his own hand, pronounced them with his own lips, those 
laws must be perfect; we can neither add nor take away, with- 
out diminishing the infinite wisdom of the legislator. It must 
last to eternity, and St. Paul cannot advance a contrary opin- 
ion, without an irreligious rashness that ought to destroy all 
those counsels which he gave, and which the Christians follow 
with the same respect as if the Lord himself had ordained them. 

So many manifest and unanswerable proofs ought, I think, to 
convince the Israelites that they are in the right path—they fol- 
low the holy and infallible law of God—that they have every 
reason to look forward with unwavering faith, to the advent of 
that Messiah, who will gather them from the nations, bid them 
enjoy the blessings, temporal and spiritual, which are insepa- 
rable with his appearance, and be himself so clearly marked as the 
chosen servant of the lord, that none will mistake him. To satisfy, 
however, the curiosity of several persons who have requested it, 
I would, with all possible clearness, endeavor to explain the 
53d chapter, which forms the principal subject of this book. 

Happy, indeed, should I be if my arguments could disperse 
the mists of error and mistake from those who will take the 
trouble of reading them, and bid them profit by a doctrine that 
will indeed lead them to salvation. 
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AN ANSWER TO THE LETTER OF PROCOPIUS, 


By D. E. pr Lara. 


It is with reluctance that I resume the discussion of a subject 
which, under the heading of ‘‘Freemasonry, Judaism, and > 
Christianity,’ though far from being treated as fully as it 
could have been and deserved to be, I intended to discontinue, 
both on account of my other necessary literary engagements, 
and because I conceived that I had said enough, though inci- 
dentally, to prove the position that, although such a person as 
the Jesus whose life is described by the Evangelists might have 
existed, Chere was no historical evidence entitled to any credit 
in support of this hypothesis. Procopius, who, I am sure can 
not have intended to misconstrue my words, seems not to have 
perceived the difference between the admission or denial of a 
fact, and the admission or denial of the validity of the evidence 
in support of the fact. 

His communication which appeared in last month’s issue of 
the NEw Era, renders it incumbent upon me, in the form of a 
reply to that letter, to resume the subject, lest the arguments 
adduced by the writer should be deemed unanswerable. 

Before entering directly upon the subject, I have to notice 
the following personal accusation against myself, an accusation 
‘unfounded, and hence unjust, as contained in the following 
words: ‘‘It is everywhere evident, that the author is instigated 
in his writing by an animus of strong dislike, if not indeed a 
deep-set hatred against Christianity. He does not endeavor by 
any means to conceal his feelings, and as he expresses his views 
so undisguisedly and boldly, I claim the right to express as un- 
reservedly my opinion that his hatred is not confined to articles 
of belief, but extends to the professors themselves of the Christian 
faith.” 

The charge is two-fold. Todeny that I entertain a strong aver- 
sion to that religious system which, by the different ortho- 
dox or trinitarian churches is called “ Christianity,’’ would be 
a mere affectation of liberalism. It is a feeling entertained, not 
only during nearly nineteen centuries by every Israelite, and 
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openly manifested by their keeping aloof from ‘‘Christianity,”’ 
in spite of both the most cruel and inhuman persecution, in the 
name of that system, and the worldly advantages held out to, 
or bestowed upon the apostates from Judaism ; but one which 
is shared by every Unitarian Christian, every Moslem, and in- 
deed by every thinking and reflecting man whose conception of 
Deity is not degrading and insulting. 

If, however, Procopius will take the trouble to refer to my 
papers in the New Era, he will see that the whole spirit which 
pervades them, proves that I do noé entertain any hatred against 
true Christianity—call it what you please—as taught by the 
Jewish and Masonic Jesus himself; but that, on the contrary, 
I respect and honor that Christianity, as identical with the 
teachings of Moses and the prophets, of genuine Freemasonry, 
and in accordance with the philosophy and humanitarianism 
of the Pagan sages of old. 

The accusation of hatred against the professors of orthodox 
Christianity is more serious. 

In the first place, it represents me as destitute of justice and even 
common sense, inasmuch as it holds me up as incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between a man and his opinions. I am well aware 
that there have been times when men and things were confound- 
ed, when, as now, belief was asserted to be an act of volition, 
unbelief a voluntarily committed sin—a premeditated crime. 

This was the maxim laid down in all ages by ‘‘ the Church,” and 
acted upon by its handmaid, the Inquisition; and also by 
Calvin, when he caused his learned and virtuous friend Servetus 
to be burnt at the stake ; and by the Puritans, who mutilated 
Quakers. In fact, by all who teach that no man has a right 
to be of any religion, but of that professed by the bigoted, in- 
tolerant writers of this abominable and truthless assertion ; by 
those who teach the duty to exterminate all unbelievers in their 
doctrines ; by those who make it a crime in Freemasonry that it 
welcomes the unchanged, unregenerated, unsanctified Pagans, 
Mohammedans, Jews, and Infidels, to the same altar of worship 
with Christians and at the same time; by those who declare 
Jews heretics, and Freemasons worthy of eternal punishment ; 
by those who hang and torture their fellow-men of a darker 
color outwardly, and lay orphan asylums in ashes, because the 


innocent inmates are being reared in a faith different from that 
VoL. V.—28 
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of the marauders and incendiaries. Let all such be charged 
with hatred, manifested in their acts as well as in their words, 
against their fellow-men who think differently from themselves. 
I repel the odious charge with indignation, and I say my answer 
to it is to be found in my papers in the New Era. 

‘‘ Tf any one were to tell me that the man who does not pro- 
fess the religion which I profess would be ae, I would tell 
him that he utters an untruth.” 

‘‘Thy neighbor is he who is of the same nature as thyself, for 
all men are created alike—all in the image of God. All are 
children of the same great and good Father.”’ 

‘The pious of all creeds have a share in the world to come.”’ 

“Tt is our duty to extend brotherhood and br otherly love 
even to the idolator, provided he be a just and good man.’ 

“The gates of heaven are thrown wide open for the reception 
of all the good, all the virtuous, all the upright, all the 
humane, of all nations, of all creeds, and of no creed at all.”’ 

‘‘Tt is unjust to confound men with things, to condemn be- 
lievers in the scheme of redemption. They were rearéd in that 
belief, and must be supposed to be honest and sincere.”’ 

‘Unjust and illiberal is the outcry against priests and ministers 
who conscientiously and from a sense of duty teach and propa- 
gate that belief.”’ 

These are my sentiments, and I cannot be justly accused of 
hatred against the believers in any creed. The charge involves 
that of folly, inconsistency, and the most consummate hypocrisy. 

The main object, however, of the letter of Procopius appears 
to be an endeavor to produce external evidence in support of the 
hypothesis of the existence of Jesus, that is to say from sources 
altogether independent of and unconnected with the writings of 
the Evangelists, evidence which, he says, I cannot object to, inas- 
much as the authors were not only not believers in or defenders of 
Jesus, but more than impartial, indeed, inimical to Christianity, 
and strenuous in their endeavors to prevent its propagation. This 
reasoning is cogent enough when the writer adduces the admis- 
sion of the existence of a body of persons called Christians, as 
proof of the existence of the founder of such body bearing that 
name after him. 

The reader of the eight articles on the subject of ‘‘ Freema- 
sonry, Judaism, and Christianity,’’ cannot but have perceived 
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that the question of the existence of Jesus as a historical per- 
sonage is not the principal subject of inquiry, but introduced, 
almost unavoidably, yet only incidentally. Still it is admit- 
ted, that ‘‘ the revelations of Christ’s life are not very full in 
scripture,’ and that ‘‘there is room enough for speculation as 
to his character.”’ 

The object of the papers was the inquiry whether Freemason- 
ry, Judaism, and Christianity, harmonized, or were antagonistic. 
It became, therefore, necessary to ascertain, if possible, what 
was Freemasonry, what was Judaism, and what was Chris- 
tianity. 

This led to the inquiry whether the Christianity of the 
churches was the genuine or a spurious Christianity. Whether 
the Christianity of the churches was taught in the writings of 
the Evangelists; and, as these writings professedly give 
a history of the person whom the churches claim to be the 
founder of their system, it was necessary to inquire into their 
credibility. This led to an inquiry into the teachings of 
Jesus, and a fortiori, into that of his existence. 

It is thus evident that the existence of Jesus was not the 
primary but merely an incidental, yet almost unavoidable, 
subject of inquiry. 

Having shown that the character of the writings of the Evan- 
gelists are not such as to inspire an unprejudiced mind, with any 
degree of confidence in their contents as historical authorities, 
and that they do not furnish any evidence whatever of the ex- 
istence of Jesus ; nevertheless, though this was the case, yet his 
existence was admitted for the sake of argument independent 
of those writings which were taken as found and for what they 
were worth. Is there any inconsistency in this? . 

Procopius, thinking, as it would appear, that the genuineness 
and authority of the Gospels were the principal questions, if 
he had attempted to prove anything at all, ought to have 
made that the subject of his letter; and, assuming that I not 
only deny the authority as unreliable of his boigraphers, but 
the existence of Jesus, independently of that authority, he now 
makes the existence of Jesus the principal subject of inquiry, 
and endeavors to prove that existence from early historical 
sources, not inspired but impartial and even inimical to the 
Christians. 
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He has thus shifted the ground altogether; nevertheless, 
though I do not consider myself bound to accept the chal- 
lenge, I take up the gauntlet, and am willing to meet him 
in the arena chosen by himself; that is to say, not to discuss 
the existence or non-existence of Jesus, but the validity of the 
evidence introduced by him—for that is in reality now the 
question at issue. I must, however, in the first instance, answer 
the following arguments: 

The existence of Jesus is proved, says he, by a belief therein 
during nearly nineteen hundred years. 

If the length of time be an evidence of the truth of any 
one opinion, it is the evidence of the truth of an opposite opin- 
ion. According to his reasoning, Mohammedanism is true, for it 
has existed upwards of twelve hundred years, and is, more- 
over, daily and rapidly extending. Catholicism is more true 
than Protestantism, Judaism more true than Catholicism, and 
Buddhism and Fetishism more true than Judaism. 

If Christianity be true because it is believed in by three 
hundred millions, then Moslemism is more true, for its vo- 
taries very greatly exceed the number of Christians, and the 
number of Indian and Chinese idol worshipers is nearly double 
that of both Jews and Christians put together; and, moreover, 
many centuries older. But, says Procopius, the three 
hundred million believers in the genuineness and authenticity 
of the works of the New Testament constitute the best informed 
and most enlightened of the human race. That they may be 
the best informed in science, art, and general literature, may be 
admitted, and two hundred millions of the three hundred 
would be still better informed, were they not forbidden, upon 
pain of excommunication and eternal damnation, to open 
their minds to the admission of such information as is cal- 
culated, not only to increase their stock of knowledge but to 
lead them into the way of truth, wisdom, and intelligence, as well 
as of knowledge. As to these three hundred millions being also 
the most enlightened of the human race, I shall be ready to ad- 
mit this when they relinquish their belief in such dogmas as the 
union of perfect Godhead and perfect manhood, the identity of 
mortality and immortality, eternity and transitoriness in the 
same person, three distinct persons in one God, resurrection 
to life of persons dead and buried, and the Almighty Creator 
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of the Universe, swallowed and digested, after. having been 
metamorphosed into a bit of paste. The claim of enlighten- 
ment rests upon a very different foundation. 

To prove the existence of Jesus at the asserted time of his 
appearance, Procopius appeals to the writings of Tacitus, Pliny, 
Publius Lentulus, and Josephus, from all whose writings he 
makes pretty long quotations, to which the readers of the 
New Era are referred. They are to be found on pp. 349, 
to 352 of last month’s issue. 

‘“‘It is not necessary,’ says Procopius, ‘‘to add 'to testi- 
monies so overwhelmingly proving, independently of the writ- 
ings of the Evangelists, the existence of a person which now, 
after the lapse of nineteen centuries, is for the first time denied.” 

I have already shown in preceding numbers that the existence 
of Jesus as a real person had been denied even so early as the 
first century ; nay, ‘‘when the blood on Calvary was scarcely 
dried.”’ Procopjus cannot have calmly read my paper in the num- 
ber for March last, or he would not have made the mistake of.as- 
serting that the existence of Jesus is now denied for the first time. 

Since the writer challenges me to do so, I will now also in- 
quire into the degree of credit to which, not the authors whose 
writings he quotes, but the passages which he represents as 
being from their writings, are entitled. 

The authorities referred to are not cited ‘now for the first 
time ;’”’ they have been so often, and as often been examined by 
distinguished Christian critics, men of the highest reputation 
both for learning and sincere piety, and the passages quoted, have 
by them been admitted, and proved to be forgeries ! Ineed not, 
therefore, proceeed to prove such to be the case. It will be suf- 
ficient to scarcely more than condense what these great men have 
written. In some instances I shall give their statements in 
their own words. 


THE PASSAGE FROM TACITUS. 


This illustrious Roman inherits immortal renown as a historian, 
for the various admirable works with which he has enriched 
literature. He was born about the year 62, and wrote his annals, 
as nearly as probable conjecture can bring us, about the year 
107. The celebrated passage quoted by Procopius, occurs in the 
forty-fourth section of the fifteenth book of these annals. 
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We will enquire into the means by which it has attained its 
celebrity, but first of all into its character. 

1. This passage, which would have served the purpose of quo- 
tation better than any other in all the writings of Tacitus or any 
Pagan writer whatever, is not quoted by any Christian Father. 

2. It is not quoted by Tertullian though he had read and 
largely quotes the works of Tacitus. 

3. This Father has spoken of Tacitus in a way that it is abso- 
lutely impossible that he should have spoken of him, had his 
writings contained such a passage. * 

4. It is not quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, who set him- 
self entirely to the work of adducing and bringing together all 
the admissions and recognitions which Pagan authors had made 
of the existence of Jesus, or of the Christians before his time. 

5. It has been nowhere stumbled upon by the laborious and 
all-seeking Eusebius, who could by no possibility have missed ~ 
it, and whom it would have saved from the labor and infamy of 
forging the passage of Josephus, of adducing the correspondence 
of Christ and Abgarus, and the Sibilline verses ; of forging a 
divine revelation from the God Apollo in attestation of Christ’s 
ascension into heaven ; and innumerable other of his pious and 
holy cheats, forgeries, and frauds. . 

6. The passage itself, though unquestionably the work of a 
master, betrays the penchant of that delight in the description 
of bloody horrors, which are detailed with such gusto in the 
pseudo history of ‘‘ martyrs,’’ but which could not have been 
otherwise than abhorrent to the mild and gentle mind, and highly 
cultivated taste, of Tacitus. 

7. It bearsa character of exaggeration and trenches on the 
laws of rational probability, which the writings of Tacitus are 
never found todo. 

8. It is not conceivable if the primitive Christians were 
such good and innocent people as we are told by Christian writers 
they were, that they should have provoked so great a degree 
of hostility, or that they should not sufficiently have endeared 
themselves to their fellow-citizens, to prevent the possibility of 
their being so treated. 





*After other quotations from the writings of Tacitus, Tertullian continues his 


argument, “ At enim Cornelius Tacitus sane ille mendaciorum loquacissimus, in ead. 
hist. ref. etc.” 
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9. It is not conceivable that so just a man as Tacitus unques- 
tionably was, could have spoken of the professors of a purer 
religion than the world before had seen, as really criminal and 
deserving exemplary punishment. 

10. It is falsified by the apology of Tertullian and the testi- 
mony of Melito, Bishop of Sardis, who explicitly states that the 
Christians up to his time (the third century) had never been vic- 
tims of persecution; and that it was in provinces lying beyond 
the boundary of the-Roman Empire, and not in Judea, that 
Christianity originated. 

11. Tacitus has, in no other part of his writings, made the 
least allusion to Christ or Christians. 

But there is the passage. How did it gain admission into the 
writings of Tacitus ¢ 

The first publication of any part of the Annals of Tacitus was 
by Johannes de Spire, at Venice, in the year 1468. This im- 
print was made from a single manuscript in his own power and 
possession only, and purports to have been written inthe 
eighth century. From this manuscript, which none but the most. 
learned would know of, none but the most curious would inves- 
tigate, and none but the most interested would transcribe or be 
allowed to transcribe ; and that too inan age and country, when 
and where to have suggested but a doubt about the authenticity 
of any document, which the ecclesiastical authorities had once 
chosen to adopt as evidence of Christianity, would have subject- 
ed the conscientious sceptic to the faggot ; from this all other 
manuscripts and printed copies of the works of Tacitus are de- 
rived. Thus the passage rests entirely upon the fidelity of a sin- 
gle individual ; and he having the ability, the opportunity, and 
the strongest possible incitement of interest, to induce him to in- 
troduce the interpolation. Should he have hesitated, when in 
all preceding ages, even so far back as the third century, such 
evidence-manufacture had become an art and a practice, and 
when even the gospels themselves, as has been shown, were not 
able to escape from interpolations and adulterations. The passage 
from Tacitus furnishes no evidence whatever of the existence of 
Jesus, and that is the best that can be said in its behalf. 

Now we will add that in the Corpus Juris, or the whole body 


of Roman law, there is not extant one word against the- Chris- 
tians. 
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PLINY. 

The letter of Pliny to the Emperor Trajan, is asserted to have 
been written from Bithynia, but is by all the critics of Ger- 
many—the greatest painstakers in critical enquiries—declared 
to be a forgery, and such on many grounds. 

I could not without very greatly exceeding the space allotted 
for this article, give the whole of the facts and arguments on 
which their decision is founded. I shall state a few only. The 
learned Dr. Semler, of Leipsic, alone adduces nine arguments 
against its authenticity. 

The parties accused did not say that they were the disciples 
of one who then and as yet within the memory of man had a 
real existence, had taught a purer morality, had wrought mira- 
cles, had died and risen again to life. They did not so much as 
mention the name of Jesus of Nazareth. They did not refer to 
one single circumstance of his life asa man. Not even an in- 
ference could be drawn that it was Jesus. It is true we have 
the name of Christ, but this was a name common to kings, gods, 
and priests. 

Religious persecution was inconsistent with the philosophic 
character of the Roman Government. It was equally inconsist- 
ent with the humane and dignified character of Pliny. 

The fact is, that ill-usage of women was abhorrent to the Ro- 
man character, and nothing can be more unlikely than that a 
magistrate like Pliny should put them to the torture. The 
name of Christian was common to the worshipers of the god 
Serapis. 

The practices described in the letter are none other than were 
common to innumerable sects of Pagan visionaries, and the 
observers of these practices were generally found to be such 
desperately wicked characters as are ever prompt to ‘“‘turn 
faith into faction” and religion into rebellion; so that no 
vigilant and prudent magistrate could be indifferent to their 
machinations. Had the accused been what we are required to 
believe the early Christians were—peaceful, harmless persons, 
we can not imagine that so wise and good a man, so just 
and candid a magistrate who evidently wished to make the 
best of the case for the accused party, would conceal from his 
friend and master Trajan, any thing in their favor that had come 
to his knowledge. It was, however, necessary to prove the 
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early rise and rapid progress of Christianity, and the truth of 

the fabulous tales of tortures, persecution, and martyrdom in- 

flicted upon the early Christians. Hence, this forged letter 

which is of a piece with that of Lentulus which follows. 
PUBLIUS LENTULUS. 

The passage quoted was first found in the ‘‘ History of 
Christ,’ as written in Persic by Jerome or Hieronimus Xavier. 

In front of certain parchment manuscripts of the Gospels, 
written three hundred and seventy-two years ago and preserved 
in the Library of Jena, there is still the following inscription : 

‘In the time of Octavius Cesar, Publius Lentulus, Procon- 
sul in the parts of Judea and of Herod the King, is said to have 
written to the Roman Senators this epistle, which was after- 
wards found by Eutropius in the annals of the Romans.”’ 

This epistle was formerly edited among orthodox writings 
under this title : 

‘* Lentulus, —— of Jerusalem, to the Senate and people 
of Rome, greeting :”’ 

Then follows the letter itself, as correctly given by Procopius. 
It has, however, been pronounced a forgery by every one of the 
learned writers on the external evidences of Christianity. 

A Roman Proconsul was a person occupying a station similar 
to that, for instance, of a British Governor General of India, and 
invested with greater, indeed, almost irresponsible, power over 
life.and property. 

That a magistrate occupying such a position should take no- 
tice of, and even watch the conduct and proceedings of a sub- 
ject so prominent as Jesus is asserted to have been, is more than 
probable. I have shown, however, that Jesus, so far from being 
a prominent person, was a very obscure and insignificant char- 
acter asa public man. Admitting however, for the sake of 
argument, that he had really been a personage of whom 4 
Roman magistrate might have deemed it necessary to take par- 
ticular notice, and to inform his master, he would have pro- 
ceeded in such a manner as any other high magistrate would have 
done. He would have informed the Emperor of the existence 
of such a person and the necessity of watching his movements, 
and perhaps, of interrogating him, etc. But what Governor 
would think of entering into particulars, so minute respecting 
the object of his vigilance, as to furnish the Emperor, and 
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moreover the Senate and people of Rome, with the height of that 
person, the cast of his countenance, the color of his hair, its 
length, its being partly curled, partly straight, the fashion in 
which he wears it, the degree of redness of his face, the length 
of his nose and width of his mouth, the thickness of his beard, 
the number of bunches into which that beard is divided, the 
color of his eyes, the length of his hands, and the way he held 
them up, the delectableness of his arms*, and that his counten- 
ance was the most beautiful among the Sons of men.t 

What Governor would have thought of communicating 
such trashy details to a mighty ruler, and to both the Roman 
Senate and the Roman people! Is it not evident that this pen 
and ink picture is a mere description of some of the paintings 
of the imagined appearance of Jesus, as we see him represented 
on canvas in churches ? 

But should any doubt remain as to the forgery, the statement 
that the subject of this communication is a Mighty Prophet, 
that he restored the dead to life, healed the sick from all sorts of 
ailments, that his disciples called him the Son of God, and that 
his name was not only Jesus, but Jesus Christ—all this proves 
incontrovertibly that the whole is a fabrication, the work of some 
one of those numerous monkish evidence-manufacturers, in 
which the history of the rise and progress of the Christian 
church abounds, and of which further on I shall add a few not 
less remarkable specimens. 

It is to be noted that there is no evidence whatever of the 
genuineness of this document, beyond the assertion of Hiero- 
nimus Xavier, who thought it a marvelously useful addition to 
the stock of evidence, and a shrewd feat to father the fiction upon 
the supposed predecessor of Pontius Pilate ; and it is on the as- 
sertion of Eutropius alone that he had found it among the annals 
of the Romans, he being the only living being who had ever set 
eyes upon it. So much for the evidence of Publius Lentulus. 

JOSEPHUS. 

The passage in Josephus is prima facie as startling as that 

from Publius Lentulus, and Procopius refers to it so triumphant- 
’ ly, as well he might if it were genuine, that no doubt he con- 
siders his cause as gained. There are, however, some authori- 





* “ Brachia ejus delectabilia.” 
+ Pulcherrimo vultu inter hominos.” 
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ties—and these are professors of theology in Christian universi- 
ties, and Bishops in the Church—who admit, who more than 
admit, who have discovered this passage also to be a forgery, 
and moreover have proved it to be such! The reader will do 
well to refer to the passage itself in the NEw Era of last month, 
p. 351. Procopius confidently observes that no objections ever 
have been, or can be made, to this passage. He says in sub- 
stance, though in fewer words, what has been said by that great 
authority, that great ecclesiastical historian and forger Eusebius: 
‘*Since this Hebrew historian hath of old delivered these things 
in his own writing concerning our Saviour, what evasion can save 
those who invent arguments against these things, from standing 
convicted of downright impudence,”’ (or words nearly to that ef- 
fect). Yet for all this terrible defiance on the part of both Euse- 
bius and our friend Procopius, the most unquestionably or- 
thodox and best learned of the whole Christian world have ad- 
duced arguments against the validity of this passage, and have 
shown to absolute demonstration, the certainty that Josephus 
did not write it, and the probability that Eusebius did. 

Though Josephus wrote in Greek, there exists a Hebrew 
translation of his works, wherein the passage does not occur. 
This, however, cannot be adduced as an argument against au- 
thenticity, because the translation is not complete, and there 
might be very fair ground for suspecting willful omission on 
the part of a Jewish translator. But it is rejected by Ittigius, 
Blondell, LeClere, Van Dale, Bishop Warburton and Tanaquil 
Faber. Gibbon has a note admonishing us that the passage 
was inserted into the text of Josephus between the time of Origen 
and that of Eusebius, ‘‘and”’ says he ‘‘ may furnish us with an 
example of no vulgar forgery.”’ (Decline and Fall, chap. 16). 

Dr. Lardner, one of the highest authorities, the very sheet- 
anchor of defense of almost any and every writing promoting 
the cause of Christian literature, has pronounced it an interpo- 
lation. Dr. Kippis, the learned biographer of Lardner, says, 
‘‘of what avail can it be to produce a testimony so doubtful in 
itself, and which some of the ablest advocates for the truth of 
the gospel reject as an interpolation. It ought, therefore, to be 
forever discarded from any place among the evidences of Chris- 
tianity.”’ (Life of Dr. Lardner, 4to Edition, p. 23). 

Dr. Lardner’s arguments against the passage, are as follows: 
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‘It was never quoted by any of our Christian ancestors be- 
fore Eusebius. It interrupts the narrative. The language is 
quite Christian. No Jewcould by any possibility have employed 
it. Itis not quoted by Chrysostom, though he often refers to 
Josephus; nor by Photius, though he has three articles con- 
cerning Josephus, but on the contrary he expressly states 
that this historian, (Josephus) being a Jew has not taken the 
least notice of Christ.” 

Neither Justin, nor Clemens Alexandrinus, nor Origen have 
ever alluded to it, but on the contrary Origen openly affirms 
that Josephus, who had mentioned John the Baptist, did not 
acknowledge Christ.”’ 

Tanaquil Faber suspects that Eusebius himself was the author 
of the interpolation. And after having made it, that greatest 
and most reliable of all ecclesiastical historians appeals to his 
own forgery as evidence of the existence of Jesus! What must 
he himself have thought of a cause that stood in need of such 
defense? And what are we to think of Eusebius, the author who 
introduces as historical fact, the following story : 

Abgarus, Governor of Edessa, sent a letter unto Jesus by a 
certain painter, who was charged with the commission of making 
a correct portrait of the party addressed. The painter was, how- 
ever unable to look at Jesus, owing to the glorious brightness of 
his countenance, which prevented him from taking his likeness ; 
whereupon, Jesus himself took a handkerchief and laid it on his 
‘divine and lovely”’ face, and by wiping his face, his picture 
became impressed on the handkerchief, which he sent to Abgarus. 

The same veracious Eusebius asserts seriously, that in his time 
(the 4th century), resurrections and other miracles were not un- 
common, and some of thedead and buried martyrs moved round 
in their graves to make room for other martyrs. As a specimen 
of the veracity to which Eusebius is entitled, I append his ac- 
count of the sufferings of some of those fabulous martyrs, who 
we are told suffered on account of their faith. 

‘“‘The holy martyrs,”’ says the historian, ‘‘underwent such 
torments as are above all description.”? However, he makes an 
attempt to describe them, and tells us that the tormentors, who 
were employed in tormenting a young lady, (Blandina) tortured 
her all manner of ways from morning till evening, relieving each 
other by turns, till they became feeble and faint with exertion, 
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and acknowledged themselves overcome, there being nothing 
more that they could do to her; and they wondered that she 
had any breath left, her whole body having been tortured and 
mangled ; and they declared that any one torture used by them 
was sufficient to deprive her of life. But that blessed wo- 
man renewed her strength, and it was a refreshment and ease to 
her; and though her whole body was torn to pieces, yet by 
pronouncing the words, ‘‘I am a Christian, neither have I com- 
mitted any evil,’’ she was immediately recreated and refreshed 
and felt no pain. So after the executioners had given up the 
business of attempting to kill her, which they were by no means 
able to accomplish, she was hung up in chains, dangling within 
the reach of wild beasts. And this was done too by the ordi- 
nance of God, that she, hanging in the form of a cross, might, by 
her incessant prayers, procure cheerfulness of mind to the suf- 
fering saints. After she had hung there a long time, and the 
wild beasts had not ventured to touch her, she was taken down 
and cast into prison, to be reserved for further torments, where 
she still continued preaching and encouraging her fellow-chris- 
tians, rejoicing and triumphing in all that she had gone through, 
as if she had been invited to a wedding dinner ; whereupon they 
broiled her whole body in a frying-pan, which she not at all re- 
garding, they took her out and wrapt her in a net and cast her 
unto a mad bull, who foamed and tossed her to and fro upon his 
horns, yet had she no feeling of pain, in all these things her mind 
being only engaged in conference with Christ. So that at length, 
when no more could be done unto her, she was beheaded, the 
Pagans themselves confessing, that never any woman was heard 
of among them to have suffered so many and so great torments. 

As for Sanctus, Deacon of Vienna, when there was nothing 
more that they could do to him, ‘‘they clapped red hot plates 
of brass upon the most tender parts of his body, which fried, 
seared, and scorched him all over.’? Yet remained he immovable 
and undaunted, being cooled and refreshed and strengthened, 
his body being all over wounds and scars, contracted and drawn 
together, having lost the external shape of a man, in whom 
Christ suffering performed great wonders, for when those 
wicked men began again to torture him, supposing that if they 
should make use of the same tortures while his body was swol- 
len and his wounds inflamed, they should master him, or that he 
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would die, not only no such thing happened, but, beyond all 
men’s expectation, by these latter torments his body got relief 
from all the disease which it had contracted by what he had before 
suffered ; he recovered the use of his limbs which he had lost ; 
he got rid of his pains ; so that through the grace of Christ the 
second torture to which they put him, proved to be a remedy and 
a cure to him instead of a punishment. And these are specimens 
of the writings of the highest ecclesiastic historical authorities, 
a mass of falsehood with a micoroscopic admixture of truth. 

On the authority of a historian of this class, is founded a 
belief in the authenticity of the passage from Josephus. 

It is en passant interesting to observe how that class of 
writers seems to gloat upon scenes of human sufferings. They 
have in all ages taxed their imagination to invent exquisite tor- 
tures, from the bottomless pit and the hell fire and the weeping, 
wailing and gnashing of teeth of the gospel, to the invention of 
the tortures of the inquisition and its autos da fé. 

On the credibility of such an historian is based a belief in the 
genuineness of a passage that never could have been written by 
a Jew, who, had the circumstance as related by the Evangelists 
been true, instead of forgery and fable, would at least have 
recorded in his history the slaughter of the innocents, to which 
he makes not the slightest allusion. 

Where, after this, I would ask Procopius, is the evidence of 
the existence of Jesus as a historical personage’? It is reduced 
to a nullity. Should he be enabled to adduce better evidence 
than that furnished by the Evangelists, and by the authors to 
whom he has fled for shelter and succor, I shall be glad, and 
thankful to be made acquainted with it. 

Perhaps Procopius may offer as an objection the improbabili- 
ty of forgeries so numerous and so bold. But this objection 
can be answered by anticipation, by presenting him with some 
specimens of forgeries, so bold and daring as to throw all others 
into the shade, and which are not only admitted as genuine, 
but treated with divine honors. 

The documents (for there are three) consist of a correspondence 
between the Virgin Mary and the hereinafter named parties. 

The first letter by the Virgin is in reply to one addressed to her 
by St. Ignatius, who flourished in the early part of the second cen- 
tury, and of which the following isa translation from the Latin : 
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The Epistle of Ignatius to the Virgin. 

‘To the Christ-bearing Mary, her own Ignatius : 

‘You ought to comfort and console me who am a new con- 
vert, and a disciple of your friend John, for I have learned 
things wonderful to be told concerning your Jesus, and am as- 
tonished at the hearing ; but I desire from my very soul to be 
certified immediately by yourself who are always familiar and 
conjoined with him, and privy to his secrets, concerning the 
things I have heard. I have written to you other epistles also, 
and have asked concerning the same things. 

‘*Farewell ! and let the new converts who are with me be 
comforted by thee and from thee and in thee. Amen. 

The Virgin's Answer. ; 

**To Ignatius, the beloved fellow-disciple, the humble hand- 
maid (humilis ancilla), of Christ Jesus : 

‘*The things which you have heard and learned from John 
concerning Jesus are true; believe them, cleave to them, hold 
fast the vow you have made, to the Christianity you have em- 
braced, and conform your life and manners to that vow, and I 
and John will come together and pay you a visit. Stand firm in 
the faith ; act manfully, nor let the sharp severity of persecu- 
tion move you. But may your soul fare well, and rejoice in 
God, your Savior. Amen.’’ 

This correspondence remained unknown till the year 1495, 
when it was first published at Paris. 

Thirty-eight years later (1534), appeared another letter from 
the hand of the same exalted lady, of which the following is 
a correct translation. The epistle was written in Latin, thus 
proving that the writer, though a very humble Jewish village 
maiden, was a capital Latin scholar : 

‘*Mary Virgin, Mother of the Redeemer of the world, to the 
Bishop, Clergy, and the other faithful of Messina, sendeth 
health and benediction from herself and son: 

‘* Whereas ye have been mindful of establishing the worship 
of me ; now this is to let you know that by so doing, ye have 
found great favor in my sight. I havea long time reflected 
with pain upon your city, which is exposed to much danger 
from its contiguity to the fire of Etna, and I have often had 
words about it with my son, for he was vexed with you because 
of your guilty neglect of my worship, so that he would not carea 
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pin about my intercession. Now, however, that you have come to 
your senses, and have happily begun to worship me, he has con- 
ferred upon me the right to become your everlasting protec- 
tress ; but, at the same time, I warn you to mind what you are 
about, and give me no cause of repenting of my kindness to 
you. The prayers and festivals instituted in my honor please 
me tremendously (vehementer), and if you faithfully persevere 
in these things, and provided you oppose to the utmost of your 
power, the heretics which now-a-days are spreading through the 
world, by which both my worship and that of the other saints, 
male and female, are so endangered, you shall enjoy my perpet- 
ual protection. 

_ In sign of this compact, Isend you down from Heaven the 
image of myself, cast by celestial hands, and if ye hold it in the 
honor to which it is entitled, it will be an evidence to me of your 
obedience and your faith. Farewell. Dated in Heaven, whilst 
sitting near the throne of my son, in the month of December of 
the 1534th year from his incarnation. MARY VIRGIN.” 

The authenticity of this missive is attested by the Bishop 
himself, his Vicar-General, Secretary, and six Cangns of the 
Cathedral Church of Messina, all of whom have signed that at- 
testation with their names, and confirmed it upon oath. 

Both the epistle and image were found upon the high altar, 
where they had been placed by angels from heaven. 

Can there be any stronger evidence of authenticity than that. 
attestation, those oaths, the presence of both the document and 
the image, the adoration and prostration before the golden jewel- 
decked box within which the document is enclosed, by tens of 
thousands, and believed in by two hundred millions, during 
nearly 400 years? Yet, so deep-rooted is the wretchedness of 
scepticism that this precious document, too, like all the rest of 
the external evidence, has been declared a forgery, and the 
wretched unbelievers irreverently deny that there are painters’ 
and sculptors’ studios, and throne and chairmakers, in heaven. 

Ihave now answered Procopius’s arguments seriatim. This is 
all he has a right to expect, and I trust I have shown beyond a 
doubt that the external evidence to which, as a dernier ressort, 
the defenders of the cause have been obliged to have recourse, so 
far from weakening my position, only tends to strengthen it. 
With this I leave the subject for the present—perhaps for ever. 





Editorial Department. 








JEWISH EVENTS. 


THE MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL FAIR. 


The directors of the above named institution have decided 
that in November next, they will hold a fair, from the proceeds 
of which, they hope to be able to increase the funds at their dis- 
posal, and with which they do such good service. Their revenue 
needs increasing, and, after having fully considered the matter, 
they have come to the conclusion, that this is the most feasible 
method of effecting this object. The number of patients, most 
of whom are Israelites, amounts to nearly 130, and it is more 
than probable that the debilitating influences of the warm sum- 
mer weather, will put to a still further test, the capacities of the 
building in which the charity is dispensed. It appears that the 
institution suffers badly from indifference of members, and the 
want of the public appreciation of its character and aims. We 
now, in the name of one of our most beneficent charities, call 
upon all members in arrear to pay up their dues, and upon our 
co-religionists generally, to take note of this noble institution 
in their midst, and not allow that pre-eminence for sustaining 
eleemosynary institutions, which they have obtained, to be af- . 
fected by their indifference to the Mount Sinai Hospital. 


THE MONTEFIORE MEMORIAL. 


It has been determined by the Board of Delegates, that a fund 
shall be collected among the American Israelites for the above 
memorial. This memorial is to assume the shape of a perma- 
nent good to the Holy Land, and will be forever associated with 
the name of the venerable champion of Judaism and religious 
liberty. Sir Moses Montefiore has reached the ninety-first year 
of his life, and his career is now so well known to our readers, 
that we need not recapitulate it here. His love for Palestine, is 
however, so strongly marked, as to become an essential ingredi- 


ent of his character. The condition of Jews in Palestine is de- 
2 VoL. V.—29. 
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plorable. They are excluded from all the privileges of a civil- 
ized society, and scarcely anything has been done to alleviate 
their condition. The projectors of the Montefiore Memorial, 
have in view the furtherance of the work, which has at last been 
begun, of securing a more liberal policy to their co-religionists 
in Palestine. They intend to encourage industrial, mercantile, 
and agricultural pursuits among the Jews, and acquiring land, 
and, indeed, doing everything in their power to effect this de- 
sired result. It is thought that the scheme may enlist the co- 
operation of the Turkish government, for it can be clearly de- 
monstrated to the Pasha, that the scheme, if carried out, will 
benefit his dominions. We feel sure that when the circular of 
the Board of Delegates shall be issued, the response of our 
American brethren will be hearty and liberal. It will be an ex- 
pression of gratitude to one of the most revered and’ beloved 
Jews of modern times, and the means of assisting their breth- 
ren, who are in the midst of dangers and hardships, from which 
their own unaided effort is not sufficient to release them. When 
called upon for such an object, our American brethren are not 
wont to refuse a generous response. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES GAINED AT THE HEBREW COMPETI- 
TIVE EXAMINATION. 


The prizes were awarded to the successful competitors in the 
recent Hebrew Examination, on the evening of Saturday, June 
5th, at the rooms of the Y. M. H. A. A great number of ladies 
and gentlemen, and nearly all those who had taken part in the 
examination, were present. Mr. M. 8. Wise, was the secretary 
of the committee on the examination, and at a little after 8 
o’clock, he opened the proceedings. Rev. Dr. Gottheil, the 
chairman of the examiners, was unavoidably absent. After the 
opening speech, Rev. H. 8. Jacobs addressed the meeting in his 
usual entertaining strain, and made a few encouraging and 
pleasant remarks to the children. Rev. Dr. de Sola Mendes, 
next occupied the floor, and was followed by Judge P. J. 
Joachimsen, who delivered one of his humorous addresses. 
Mr. Myer S. Isaacs, and Mr. Julius Katzenberg, succeeded the 
Judge, and after these had concluded their remarks, the distri- 
bution of the prizes was proceeded with as follows : 
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SECOND GRADE, 








Gold Medal. - 2 fs Frederick Hecht, (of Mr. Hecht's School). 
Silver Medal. ° ° - David Rosenthal, Ms ve 
af a: (for Grammer) Benj. Mielziner, (of Dr. Mielziner’s School). 
Honorable Mention. - - Koppel Newman. 
e NY - - - Marx Newman. 
a “ - - Rachel Obersycke. 
“ “= + + Solomon Ehriich. 
THIRD GRADE. 
Boys First Prize. -  (Josephus’ works in 4 volnmes), 
Nathan B. Ullman, (Private Tutor). 
Girls’ First Prize. - (Grace Aguilar’s works 6 volumes), 
Dinah Schaap, (Free School). 
Silver Medal, ~ 7 = Phemia Dunkirk, (do.) 
Honorable Mention. - - - Sarah Woolf. 


Fs . Simon Goldstein. 
¥ 2 - Simon Peyser. 
- = Julius Pariser. 
4 = ~ Malvina Newman. 
. Ps - Flora Cohen. 


Of those honorably mentioned, Ehrlich and Flora Cohen were 
from the Orphan Asylum, Pariser from Dr. Mielziner’s school, 
the rest were from the Hebrew Free Schools. 

The medals and books were presented by Dr. Leo, Dr. Men- 
des, Messrs. M. E. Harris, H. Belais, J. Katzenberg, M. S. Isaacs, 
I. S. Isaacs. To all the above scholars, certificates were issued, 
signed by the examiners, the expense borne by Judge Joachim- 
sen. 















A NEW LODGE OF THE A. 





J. O. K. S. B. AT WASHINGTON. 






On Sunday, June 6th., Capitol Lodge, No. 131, of the A. J. 
O. K. 8S. B. was organized at their hall, which is at the corner of 
Ninth and D streets, Washington. The ceremony was perform- 
ed at 8 o'clock, a. m., and the degrees were conferred by three 
delegates from the Grand Lodge, of Philadelphia, and ten dele- 
gates from Monumental Lodge. After this, the following offi- 
cers were elected: J. Lewis, M. Cohen, B. Nordlinger, H. 
Straus, J. Hirsch, A. Fisher, R. Sanger, L. Rosenauer, H. King, 
W. Rise, and J. Kaufman. Messrs. J. Joseph, J. Hirsch, and 
O. Frindlich, were at the same time elected trustees. The cere- 
monies were kept up for a long time, not having been concluded 
till 5:30 P. M., during which Grand Officers Jones and Bruns- 
wick, of Philadelphia, and Grand officers Cone and Joseph, of 
Baltimore, as well as several others, delivered addresses. The 
Lodge has our best wishes for its success, and we are glad to be 
informed that it already possesses more than forty members. 
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INSTALLATION OF REBECCA LODGE, NO. 240, I. 0. B. B., AT 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


In the early part of June, the above Lodge was installed by 
Mr. L. Marx. The ceremony took place at the synagogue, and 
was commenced by the transaction of ordinary business in the 
order prescribed by the Constitution of the Order. After this, 
about thirty members were initiated into the secrets of the Or- 
der, and this lasted from 4 P. M. tilla late hour of the night, 
and was resumed on the next afternoon, not ending till 7 P. 
M. of that day. After the installation, Brother Marx delivered 
an address in English, in which he gave a very enchanting 
description of the ancient city of Alexandria. At the conclu- 
sion of this, he made some remarks in German, which, as the 
majority of his audience was of that nationality, were listened to 
with marks of high appreciation. The Rev. Marx Moses, who 
assisted Brother Marx in the services, also delivered a sermon, 
which was received with serious attention. The officers for the 
first term are: President, E. Weil; Vice President, J. Weil ; 
Recording Secretary, M. Mayer ; Financial Secretary, C. Gold- 
enberg ; Treasurer, M. Rosenthal; Monitor, P. H. Oswald ; 
Assistant Monitor, S: Hess; Warden, J. Caspar; Guardian, 
Henry Heyman ; Trustees, A. Heyman, J. Jackson, and B. 
Hirshman. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BRANCH OF THE ALLIANCE ISRAELITE 
UNIVERSELLE. 


Pursuant to notice, the annual meeting of the above branch 
was held on Tuesday, June 20th, at the Sixth Street Temple, 
Philadelphia. The Rev. Dr. 8. Hirsch presided, and Mr. B. 
Salinger acted as Secretary. After the reading and acceptance 
of the minutes of the previous meeting, the report of the Treas- 
urer was read and adopted. By this report it appears that 
during the year the total receipts amounted to $613.14, and the 
disbursements to $601.77, thus leaving in the hands of the 
Treasurer a balance of $11.37. There have been during the 
year 37 names added to the list of members, while 16 have been 


withdrawn, thus leaving an increase of 21, making the present 
number 191. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE conclusion of a recent case in New York, shows the views, 
which are held in the North, respecting the operation of the 
Civil Rights Bill. The facts of the case are these: W. W. Til- 
lotson, the Treasurer of Booth’s Theatre, was charged before 
Commissioner Davenport, with refusing to sell a ticket of ad- 
mission to William R. Davis, a colored man. The man desired 
to view the performance, from a comfortable seat in the parquet, 
but the managers of the theatre, decided that in consequence of 
his complexion, the only place from which he could feast his 
eyes and ears, was in the upper part of the house, where a por- 
tion had been set apart for such highly colored gentry as he. 
Mr. W. R. Davis was consequently excluded from his coveted - 
position. As a consequence of this proceeding, Mr. Tillotson 
was arrested and brought before Commissioner Davenport. He 
did not, however, choose to argue the case before the learned 
Commissioner, but waived examination, and gave bail to await 
the action of the United States Grand Jury. The ground of the 
defense was that a theatre was a matter of private business 
speculation, and that, as such, it could not be embraced within 
the provisions of the Civil Rights Act, but that the proprietors 
could impose what restrictions they might think proper, upon 
the question of admission, or any other matter connected with 
their establishment. The case having been presented to the Grand 
Jury, the gentlemen composing that body, appear to have en- 
tertained the views expressed by the defendant’s counsel. Mr. 
Davis could not convince them that he had a case which they 
were warranted in entertaining. No bill was, therefore, pre- 
sented against Mr. Tillotson, and so, in the North, theatres are 
‘not affected by the Civil Rights law, but may be managed like 
any other private business enterprise. 


The dress which Captain Paul Boyton has devised, for the 
purpose of enabling a man to exist for a long time upon the sur- 
face of deep water, has, after two thorough and tolerably ex- 
haustive trials, conclusively proved itself able to accomplish its 
purpose. It may be said that upon the first occasion, the Cap- 
tain did not succeed in accomplishing the distance essayed to 
be travelled. This, however, it must be conceded, was not the 
primary object of the attempt. Had he, in the space of time oc- 
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cupied, travelled a few miles further, it would have demonstra- 
ted no more about the qualities of the dress, than was made 
manifest. It was a triumph to sustain fifteen hours struggle 
with a stormy sea, and to have accomplished a distance of be- 
tween forty and fifty miles without any water worth mentioning 
having penetrated his dress, or suffering any serious inconven- 
ience. The dress, itself, is made of india-rubber, and entirely 
envelops the wearer, with the exception of a portion of his face. 
The eyes, nose, mouth and a small portion of the cheeks are left 
exposed by means of an oval opening. With this exception the 
whole body is encased in india-rubber ; and this covering is ren- 
dered buoyant, by the inflation of five air-tight compartments, 
one of which, being at the back of the head, forms an air-cushion 
upon which the wearer can recline at ease and in safety, amidst 
the roaring billows of the most angry sea. Lest there might be 
any doubts remaining in the minds of the unbelieving, on ac- 
count of the designed distance not having been traversed, the 
inventor decided that he would make another attempt. Ac- 
cordingly on May 28th, he entered upon his return journey from 
France, and early on the morning of the 29th, he effected a suc- 
cessful landing on the English coast. He went on shore, imme- 
diately beneath the South-Foreland Light-house, on the coast 
of Kent, at 2.30 A.M. When he emerged from the water, he 
exhibited very slight symptoms of distress or fatigue. The tem- 
perature of his body was at once taken, and it was found to 
stand at 99°, but one degree in excess of the average temperature 
of a man in good health ; while his pulse, we are told, registered 
71. Thus we have proof that physically he was but little affect- 
ed by the exertions which he had undergone. This, however, 
shows nothing, but that the man was in such physical condition: 
as enabled him to put to a severe test, the dress which he had 
devised ; and though a cause of congratulation, does not affect 
the question of the utility of his invention, except to show that 
the exertions required are sufficiently slight, to enable a strong 
man to render effective service to his fellows in distress. The 
efficacy of the dress was shown on both occasions, by the length 
of time it kept the wearer afloat, and by the freedom of action 
permitted, thus ‘rendering it an invaluable adjunct to the life- 
boat service, or indeed to any plan having for its object the 
rendering of service to shipwrecked sufferers. 
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The question of an international copyright which has for 
some time now been in abeyance, has received fresh interest from 
a letter which Mr. Charles Reade, the well known English 
writer, has recently sent to The London Publishers’ Circular. 
The object of the communication was to correct the reports, 
which had been rendered, of what was said at the reception by 
Mr. Disraeli, of a deputation from ‘‘The Association to Protect 
the Rights of Authors.’’ Of this deputation Mr. Reade was 
placed in charge of the topic, ‘‘International Copyright and 
Stageright,’’ upon which subject, as he very frankly says, he 
is well able to instruct any living Englishman, and we have no hes- 
itation in adding, any American too. This being the case, we 
shall reserve the remarks which we intended this month, placing 
before our readers, and ask their careful perusal of Mr. Reade’s 
letter, of which we append the full text: 

To tmE Epiror—Sir: I am sorry to see an impression 
has been conveyed that, in my remarks to Mr. Disraeli (May 
11), I abused American publishers wholesale, and ignored the 
interests of British publishers. This is quite incorrect, and, 
since the London newspapers, deprived of their usual good sense 
by flunkyism, cannot print what an author says on a subject he 
is master of, though they print every word that is uttered by 
members of Parliament, who don’t know a bee from a bull’s foot 
in the matter, I will ask you to let me give you the true purport 
of what I did say and mean to abide by. 

I accused not the American publishers, but the American 
Legislature, of bitter injustice and partiality, in this—that it 
has established international patent-right, yet refuses to grant 
American and British authors international copyright, which is 
bad American policy, since it stifles the American author with 
the killing competition of stolen goods; and I accused it of 
meanness and ingratitude to ws for this—that it sees America 
take a balance of three hundred thousand pounds a year out of 
Great Britain for patents, yet withholds international copyright— 
the more natural and moral right of the two—on account of a 
paltry balance in our favor of about ten thousand pounds, which 
balance everybody knows would rapidly diminish and soon pass 
to the other side under international copyright and its keen 
stimulus to original literature in the United States. You know 
what loose stuff is scribbled and babbled by my cotemporaries ; 
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I make you the judge whether the above remarks were not worth 
reporting correctly, even in this land of Flunkies. 

Of the British publishers I said this—that we and nut they 
are the parties to lay questions of copyright before the Legisla- 
ture: it is contrary to reason and general precedent of law that 
the occassional assignees of a property should step between the 
Legislature and the sole and universal creators of that property. 
I added that a publisher has no nationality fixed by law; but 
an author has. [Example.—What is to hinder an American or 
a Canadian publisher from becoming the British assignee of 
every line I write? What is to hinder a British publisher from 
becoming the assignee in America of every line Mr. Bret Harte 
shall write ?| 

I said, too, that a publisher is a mixed dealer; he trades not 
only in copyrights, but in paper and print, and therefore cannot 
bring his mind pure to the question of international copyright. 

You say with perfect truth that, international copyright once 
established, our American copyrights will often pass to British 
publishers, and yield them a fair prophet—as they ought. But 
unfortunately we have not yet got international copyright, and 
British publishers have not at present the sense and the modera- 
tion to be contented with the profit on the bare copyrights. 
They will keep trying to use international copyright as a stalk- 
ing horse for the sale of British paper and British print in the 
United States. By this they stir up sleeping lions, the American 
printers and stationers; and ask a great nation to forego its 
general policy to favor a foreign clique. 

I told Mr. Disraeli, and I tell you, that ¢hese publishers are 
children crying for the moon. It is blind and childish egotism 
to go to the most Protectionist nation existing, and ask it not 
only to leave off stealing copyright, which is a purely incorpo- 
real property, but also to withdraw protection from its own mate- 
rial produce, and so abandon its whole system. 

I am the publisher’s friend, for I try to hinder him from run- 
ning his head against a stone wall. If he will take his best 
friend’s advice, and hold entirely aloof, or muzzle his mania for 
selling paper and print to a nation that will not stand it, the 
American and British authors, working in concert, will get in- 
ternational copyright—nominally for themselves, but really for 
the British and American publishers. 
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As to the American publishers, I never said one word against 
them. Why should 1? They are not in one mind. Some of 
them advocate international copyright and free trade to boot, 
which is not only just but exceptionally generous. Others offer 
international copyright on condition that the British author's 
ideas shall be printed and papered in the United States, and the 
American author’s ideas be printed and papered in Great Britain. 
Nothing'can be fairer. Even those American publishers who op- 
pose international copyright on any terms alleviate their refusal 
by paying large sums of money for early sheets to British au- 
thors, myself included, and I am on good terms with them all. 

The leading publishers of the United States have earned my 
friendship, and it is in the character of a friend I will now give 
them a piece of advice which is worth several million dollars to 
them. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT, AND A PLACE OF BUSINESS IN 
Lonpown, that is the great game of an American publisher. The 
British author's American rights are a bugbear. Either they 
would be worth much or little. If much, all the better for the 
American publisher, since he could always buy them in Fleet 
Street and Wall Street for half their value. 

London, May 27, 1875. CHARLES READE. 


SCIENCE, ART, AND GENERAL EDUCATION. 


In our issue of last month, we gave expression to a few 
thoughts respecting the Spelling-match mania, which, like an 
epidemic, has spread through the length and breadth of the 
land. We then thought, and still we think, that these exhibi- 
tions are productive of great and serious harm. Still there are 
phases of the question, which evidently were not thought of, 
by the ingenious minds, which were first directed to the means 
of generating the pestilence. Should these matches be the 
means of directing thought to our present system of orthogra- 
phy, and of originating a movement by which it will be over- 
turned, and replaced by something which is rational, their 
effects will not be unmixed with good. The fact that a reform 
is necessary, is admitted by all who have directed their minds 
to the subject, but the best means of effecting a change has 
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not yet been decided upon. Sir C. E. Trevelyan describes the 
present system as ‘‘a labyrinth, an absurdity, and a disgrace 
to our age and nation.’”? Prof. Max Miller calls it an ‘‘ unhis- 
torical, unsystematic, and unintelligible’? system. The most 
famous philologers of England and America brand the present 
system as barbarous and a disgrace to our boasted civilization— 
a system to which is due the existing mischievous tendency to 
corruption in the pronunciation of the language. But besides 
this important view of the question, it must be looked at from 
the utilitarian point of observation. The amount of time and 
money that is wasted, in an endeavor to gain an acquaintance 
with the various absurd combinations of letters, intended to 
represent certain sounds, or the diversified and ridiculous 
sounds given to one particular combination of certain letters, 
is something of which the very contemplation is appalling. 
Many computations have been made of the serious losses which 
our present system entails. Elihu Burritt estimated that in the 
British Islands alone, the waste of pens, ink, paper, type-set- 
ting and printing, by the use of the letter w in such words as 
labor, favor, humor, langor, &c., where it is not ornamental, 
and in no way affects the sounds of the words, amounted to 
£10,000, or more than $50,000 per year. If this be the case 
with this one letter, who can form a judgment of the amount 
that would be saved were all useless letters eliminated from our 
language? The great question to be solved is: What is the 
remedy? Some endeavors have been made to effect a solution 
of this question ; but so far none have been successful. They 
have not been successful, because they have not been radical. 
Dr. Leigh has devoted a great portion of a useful life to the 
discovery of a remedy for the existing evils. He has worked 
out a plan of reform, and, by means of his system of phonics, 
has done’ much towards securing its adoption. The Rapid 
Writer has also done good service in the cause, better perhaps 
than any other who has been in the field. By its system it 
estimates that about seven per cent. is saved in the number of 
letters required, and consequently seven per cent. in the cost 
of preparing any work for the press. Thus, as this valuable 
little paper says, books of 500 pages would contain but 465; 
and if it cost $2,000 to stereotype and print an edition, $140 
would be saved by doing it in the new way. If we produce 
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books to the value of $15,000,000 in a year by the present sys- 
tem, which probably is a low estimate, we should save during 
that time $1,050,000. This, surely, is a serious item of expen- 
diture, but is only a small portion of that which would be 
saved. For, in addition to books, we have in the country 
upwards of 5,000 weekly and 700 daily papers, besides month- 
lies and quarterlies, and other publications, which cost, in the 
aggregate an almost incalculable amount of labor. The Rapid 
Writer estimates this at $50,000,000, which is surely not below 
the mark. Now, any one can see at once that a saving of seven 
per cent. on this amount will give the sum of $3,500,000. This, 
however, is but a small portion of the actual loss which our 
present method entails. Matter is written before it is printed, 
and vastly more is written than ever finds its way into the 
type-setter’s hands. Two-thirds of the time required for learn- 
ing spelling in our schools would be saved. If it now take, 
as it certainly does, five years to learn, and that but partially, 
to read and write ; and if we pay $40,000,000 each year to pro- 
vide instruction in this false system, we shall, by adopting the 
proposed reform, save three and one-third years to the child, 
and upwards of 133,000,000 to the State. But this does not 
exhaust this portion of the subject. So far, we have not con- 
sidered the time and money that is frittered away in business. 
But enough for the present. We have not time now to con- 
sider the moral and mental effects of a change. And so much 
has already been said upon the subject, that it is doubtful if 
it be not wasting precious time to say more. It is now time 
for action, and we must direct our minds to the mode of this 
action, and the direction which our movement shall take. 
Whatever is done must be thorough. Withont any false ideas 
of mercy and charity must the knife be applied to the cancer. 
It were well that nothing should be done until the intended 
operators shall have made themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the disease which they are called in to combat, and have 
satisfied themselves as to the remedies to be applied. We had 
better submit ourselves, for a few years longer, to that which 
exists, and have an effectual cure when the healing agencies are 
brought into use, than lull ourselves into a condition of false 
security, by applying any half measures now. Yet we think 
the time has arrived when the work may be justifiably and 
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profitably commenced. As has been suggested, the most feasi- 
ble method of procedure appears to be by the presentation of 
the subject to the Philological Association, ‘at its next Conven- 
tion to be held at Newport, R. I., during the present summer. 
A committee could then be appointed to take the matter in 
hand. Should this proposition be carried (and we most cordi- 
ally give ourvote for its adoption), it is highly probable that 
the difficult question may be satisfactorily solved. By no 
means, however, should the philologers of England be excluded 
from participation in the work. Let them be invited to join the 
conference which shall be had, and to aid us in working out 
the details of this great reform. If this be done, and they will 
form a union with us—as there can be no doubt that they will 
—it is more than probable that we may have a solution of the 
momentous problem, which will be scientific, and will, after the 
public mind has become familiarized with the changes, be ac- 
ceptable to all. 


That the age of scientific discovery is but inits infancy, every- 
body will freely admit. Indeed, what has been unfolded to us 
of the forces of nature, during the last half-century, removes 
all limits from our credibility, as to what may be accomplished, 
even in our own generation. But when an inventor claims to 
have discovered a force, the application of which will ‘ revolu- 
tionize the world and turn machinery topsy-turvey,’’—‘‘a pow- 
er that will do the future work of the world—a power generated 
without expense, by a simple mechanical contrivance, without 
the aid of heat, chemicals or electricity,’ —a machine, the prin- 
ciple of whose action is ‘‘ beyond the present ken of science,”’ 
and at the same time envelops his discovery with the veil of ab- 
solute secrecy, he must not be surprised if the public receives his 
statement with some incredulity. Thus it is with the ‘‘ Keeley 
Motor.” If Mr. Keeley’s discovery be what it professes to be, 
there can be no doubt that all the great effects which he antici- 
pates will be produced. Steam will be a thing of the past. 
Here we are told, is a machine, which, without the application 
of heat, will, by the expansive force contained in a vapor, which 
can be evolved from cold water, be able, in less than ten min- 
utes, to produce a pressure of 10,000 pounds to the square inch. 
It is the result of a series of careful experiments, extending 
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over the past three years, and its efficacy, we are assured, has 
been practically and fully demonstrated. An engine of 170- 
horse-power is in course of construction, and by means of this, 
it is confidently expected that.such effects will be produced, as 
will remove the doubts of even the most skeptical. Capitalists 
are forthcoming, and companies are being formed, for the pur- 
pose of making the invention of practical service, and it is evi- 
dent that the gentlemen who have acted in the matter, have full 
faith in the ability of the contrivance to do all that is claimed 
for it. It is difficult to conceive the effects which will be pro- 
duced, if the invention be what it is claimed to be, and the soon- 
er that a public demonstration of its utility is had, the better 
will it be for all. It isnot easy to see the reason why such pro- 
found secrecy should be maintained. The plea of obtaining 
patents in all parts of the world, cannot be accepted. The mo- 
tive which this implies, is unworthy the man of a mind so 
gigantic, as to conceive a contrivance of this nature. Be the 
reason what it may, however, it is to be hoped that the cur- 
tain will soon be removed, and that the public will, on in- 
disputable evidence of the value of the invention, be able to 
pour in their congratulations upon the successful achievement 
of so glorious a result. 


In a letter which appears in the July number of the Popular 
Science Monthly, we are reminded that last summer, at the 
Hartford meeting of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, a new constitution was adopted, and that, un- 
der its provisions a permanent sub-section of ‘chemistry, 
chemical physic, chemical technology, mineralogy and metal- 
lurgy,’’ was organized. Prof. 8. W. Johnson, of Yale College, 
was elected chairman of the new sub-section, for the year now 
drawing to a close, and the writer of the letter, Prof. F. W. 
Clarke, was deputed to make the necessary efforts to ensure a 
full attendance of Chemists, and others interested in the appli- 
cations of chemistry. The communication then proceeds to say 
that the meeting for this summer will be held at Detroit, will 
commence on the 11th of August, and will continue its sessions 
for about a week. It concludes with a cordial invitation to all 
who are interested in chemistry, mineralogy, or in any applica- 
tion of these sciences, who are thus assured of a welcome at the 
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meetings of the Association. This invitation is broad ; scarcely 
any one can feel himself to be excluded, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be cheerfully and largely responded to. To make 
this important sub-section a success, a full attendance at this 
its first meeting is important, and it is to be hoped that all who 
can, will make a point of visiting Detroit during the ensuing va- 
cation. The permanent Secretary also calls attention to the 
meeting of the Ethnological club, and announces that at the 
forthcoming meeting, it is proposed to form a sub-section of 
Anthropology. The officers of this year’s meeting are: Presi- 
dent, Prof. J. E. Hilgard ; Vice-Presidents, Section A., Prof. 
H. A. Newton, Section B., Prof. J. W. Dawson. 


Professor Langley, of the Alleghany Observatory, has, for a 
number of years been conducting a series of elaborate experi- 
ments, having for their object the enrichment of our knowledge 
respecting the Sun as a source of heat and light. At the recent 
meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, at Washington, 
he laid before them in a very interesting paper, the results of 
these studies. He confirms the statement of Professor Henry, 
who, as the result of observations taken a long time since, 
affirmed the solar spots to be cooler than the neighboring bright 
portions. He has gone further than this, however, and having 
brought the whole surface of the Sun within the compass of his 
measurements, he tells.us that the opinion entertained by some, 
that the solar heat diminishes as we proceed from the equator 
to the poles is erroneous, that there is no perceptible difference 
in any two parts of the surface. He also shows that, within the 
various solar spots are found evidences of a system of varying 
currents, upper and lower, each bearing its own glowing red fila- 
ments, similar to the brighter ones on the edge of the penumbra. 
The professor does not, however, venture upon any theory as to 
the properties of the matter of which the Sun is composed. 
He says, simply that it is of so high a temperature, and under 
so high a pressure, that it differs so entirely from anything 
which we have upon the earth’s surface, that we are not able to 
conduct experiments which shall enable us to form any concep- 
tion of its properties. The experiments of which these results 
are made known, have occupied a period of nearly six years, 
and have been conducted with instruments of a fine order. 
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Lioyp’s Maps oF THE UNITED STATES. PHILADELPHIA: The 

Lloyd Map Company. 

An intimate acquaintance with the geographical features of a 
country is an absolute necessity to its inhabitants. Any one, 
therefore, who will produce, at a low cost, a map which will 
show correctly and. fully, upon not too large a scale, all the 
important points of a land, does a persunal service to each 
dweller in that land. The Lloyd Map Company, of Philadel- 
phia, has effected this service for Americans. This Company 
has invented a process, by means of which their large and well- 
known Map of the American Continent can be reproduced 
entire, upon a sheet of bank note paper, 40x50 inches large. 
This map shows the Continent from ocean to ocean, and com- 
prises the whole United States and Territories. It is taken from 
surveys up to the present year, and has upon it a million of 
places—such as towns, cities, villages, mountains, lakes, rivers, 
streams, gold mines, railway stations, &c. The ability of Mr. 
Lloyd to perform the work, is established by the fact that he 
made all the surveys for General Grant and the Union Army 
during the late civil war. The map is published at the low 
price of 25 cents, and should certainly be in every household. 


BriEF BIOGRAPHIES. ENGLISH STATESMEN. By THomAsS WENT- 
wortH HiaGinson. Nrw York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This book supplies a want which has long been felt by Amer- 
ican readers, who, while they desire an acquaintance with 
English statesmen sufficient to enable them to understand the 
politics of the country, do not want to wade through a series 
of large volumes in order to form that acquaintance. Several 
books are here condensed into one, and those details which do 
not interest readers in this country are omitted. A work is 
thus compiled which is interesting and instructive, and will, no 
doubt, command a large number of readers. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES BY CORNELIA KNIGHT AND THOMAS 
RarkEs. Bric-a-BRAcK SERIES. EDITED BY RICHARD HENRY 
StopparD. NEw York: Scribner, Armstrong and Company. 
In the ordinary histories of countries we receive but an 

illusory picture of prominent actors upon the boards of a 
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theatre. In this series we are introduced to these actors in 
their private life, and thus obtain a much more thorough 
insight into their characters. It need scarcely be said that with- 
out this insight into the every-day lives of the prominent per- 
sons, who are presented to our view in our historical reading, we 
cannot fully comprehend the scenes in which they take a part. 
Here we see them at home, and can look upon them as they appear 
when the restraints of publicity are removed, when no arts and 
blandishments are necessary to make them appear what they 
are not. These books should be read by all who desire to un- 
derstand what they read of the past history of the world. 


WHERE SHALL WE SPEND THE SUMMER? 


This is the great question of the time. Everybody is asking 
it, and anxiously waiting an answer. The Hrie Railroad has 
come to the rescue, and satisfactorily solved the difficulty. It 
has issued a little book containing a description of the various 
places, within the distance of 100 miles from New York, which 
may be easily reached by its means. The book itself is a model 
of elegance and the information it conveys invaluable to the in- 
tending tourist. It is divided into two parts, and in the first are 
contained, the distance, and the local commutation and excursion 
rates of fare, from New York to each station, and the number of 
trains each way daily. The second part contains a list of the 
hotels and summer boarding houses within five miles of each 
station, the distance of each from the depot, and the number of 
persons it can accommodate ; also the points of interest or of 
pleasure at, or in the vicinity of each place, and the number of 
churches of the various denominations. A book containing this 
information supplies, perhaps, the greatest want that is felt at 
this time of the year. A change of air and scene is now univer- 
sally admitted to be one of the necessities to health, and any 
one who supplies us with the knowledge of where we can go, 
what we can obtain, and what it will cost us, confers upon us 
one of the greatest benefits that we can receive. In this book 
will be found this valuable intelligence, and it should be in the 
possession of everybody who intends leaving home, either for a 
short or a long time during the summer. 
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